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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— COWPER. 
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BOSTON HARBOR IN CASE OF WAR. 
There is probably no important city on our 


Atlantic coast more exposed to danger in case of | 


War than Boston, and every voter who has five 
dollars in one of our savings banks has a person- 
al interest to vote for no man who would 


BOSTON HARBOR. 


be likely to endanger us in any foreign war. . upon the preservation of peace with other 
In point of fact a war with any important nations. This is one of the reasons which has 
foreign nation would very likely make the | led our American Humane Education Society 


whole seacoast property of Massachusetts not | to offer a prize of a thousand dollars for the 
salable at five cents on the dollar of its present | best story showing the folly and wickedness 
value. of international wars. 


The prosperity of our city and state depends | GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


“PERSONA NON GRATA.” 


We are perfectly aware that to various 
high officials who receive this paper every 
month, our attacks on militarism and war are 
not grateful. 

When (many years ago) we devoted a 
large amount of time and a considerable 
amount of money to investigating and ex- 
posing the poisonous adulterations of foods 
and other articles sold in our markets, filling 
many columns of the Boston Herald during 
ten days [and the columns of other Boston 
daily papers] with our discoveries, a trade 
paper compared us to an old clock which, 
when it once got into a fit of striking, never 
knew when to leave off. 

Another compared us to an old fellow with 
a long rifle, who, at some distance from the 
American line at the battle of New Orleans, 
seemed to be popping away at somebody 
about as fast as he could load and fire. A 
corporal’s guard was sent out to interview him 
and the corporal asked, ‘‘What regiment do 
you belong to?” ‘Don’t belong to no regi- 
ment,’’ was the reply. ‘‘What army do you 
belong to?’’ “Don’t belong to no army.” 
“Well, who are you fighting for?’ ‘‘Fighting 
on my own hook.” 

Well, we are willing to admit that there 
was some truth in both representations. 

We do not wage battle for any political 
party or sectarian church, but we do feel an 
almost irrepressible temptation [as they say 
of the Irishman at the county fair] when we 
see a head that we think ought to be hit, to 
hit it. Of course we should be glad to have 
everybody think as we do, but until that 
happy time arrives we fear that to many 
persons we must be a “persona non grata,” 
or in other words a person whom they would 
be perfectly willing to have lay down his pen 
and spend the rest of his life at the hot springs 
of Arkansas, or any other hot or cold place 
he may prefer. 

We believe it impossible for us to say too 
much against the two most terrible enemies 
of humanity—militarism and war. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE THREE GUARDSMEN OF THE 
FUTURE. 

The Boston Herald of January 15 has a 
striking cut, under the above heading, of 
three schoolboys, each with a long rifle on his 
shoulder from the muzzle of which is hanging 
a string of birds, squirrels or something else. 
We do not believe that President Roosevelt 
or Secretary Taft will borrow this cut to be 
used in their presidential campaign. 

President Roosevelt, as everybody knows, 
{and we presume his Secretary of War] 
want all the schoolboys of America taught 
to shoot army rifles so that when, as in 
the imperial governments of Europe, they 
are compelled to leave their homes and be 
drafted into the. army they will be better 
able to shoot their brother Christians or the 
heathen whom we are anxious to convert. 

Probably Satan could not plan anything 
better calculated to promote the glory of his 
kingdom than to strike off from all our 
coins the words, “Jn God We Trust,” and 
substitute the words, ‘“‘Our Country, Right or 
Wrong; add to the eagles on our national 
flags, a tiger, and teach all the schoolboys of 
America how to use army rifles to maintain 
the devilish teachings of war which, as Gen- 
eral Sherman has truthfully shown,. are the 
teachings of hell. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Flossie is six years old. ‘“‘Mamma,’’ she 
asked one day, “‘if I get married will I have a 
husband like pa?”’ 

“Yes,”’ replied the mother, with a smile. 

“And if I don’t get married will I have to 
be an old maid, like Aunt Kate?”’ 

“Yes, Flossie.” 

“Mamma,” she said, after a short pause, 
“it’s a tough world for us women, ain’t it?” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, CUBA, AND 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

It is to us a source of infinite satisfaction 
that President Roosevelt has decided that he 
will not again be candidate for the office of 
President of the United States, and now our 
strong hope is that no other man will be 
elected who will seek to carry out a fighting 
policy for our country. 

When President Roosevelt [of whose hon- 
esty we have no doubt] was a candidate to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Navy we wrote 
Governor Long that if he became Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy we were certain that 
he would get us into a war with somebody 
about something. 

Then came on the Cuban question, and just 
as our President and Secretary of State as- 
sured us that Spain was willing to give up 
Cuba without the firing of a single gun, the 
Maine was sent to Havana and blown up and 
we were plunged into a war which has cost 
thousands of human lives, great suffering to 
horses, an enormously increased pension list, 
and hundreds of millions of dollars, including 
the twenty millions we paid for the Philip- 
pines, and a strong probability that unless 
humane councils prevail we may be plunged 
into wars which will cost not only millions 
but billions of dollars in money and tens of 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
human lives. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Who do you think, Mr. Angell, would make 
the best President for our United States? 

Answer: We have several times suggested 
during the past few months the name of our 
junior Massachusetts senator, Winthrop Mur- 
ray Crane, not because he is a republican— 
we don’t care one straw for that, but because 
we think he is a safe, sensible man to guide the 
complicated affairs of our Government. He 
takes no interest whatever, we believe, in 
gambling football fights or boxing matches 
or in going out into the woods to shoot 
creatures that have never harmed him, and 
he has, we think, no desire to travel over the 
world at somebody’s expense, visiting kings 
and emperors. But we think he is a solid 
business man, who attends strictly to the 
duties which he undertakes to perform, and 
has done many very wise things and never, to 
our knowledge, has done a foolish one, and if 
he were President of the United States, we 
are positive that he would not go tramping 
over the country making speeches. 

We commend to the about twenty thou- 
sand newspapers and magazines, which 
receive this paper every month, the name of 


Winthro urray Crane as an admirable 
man to the next President of the United 
States. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 

We see in our morning’s paper of January 
13 that President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity, in an address to Harvard students at 
Appleton Chapel, nominates the Governor of 
New York, Hon. Chas. E. Hughes, to be next 
President of the United States. 

We believe Mr. Hughes to be an excellent 
man, but for various reasons would prefer 
Winthrop Murray Crane. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


LINCOLN’S KINDNESS TO BIRDS. 


The incident is related by Mr. Speed, and is 
but one of many illustrations of Mr. Lincoln’s 
kindness of heart :— 

Six gentlemen—Herndon, Lincoln, Baker, 
Hardin, and two others whose names I do 
not now recall—were riding along a country 
road. We were strung along the road two and 
two together. We were passing through a 
thicket of wild plum and apple trees. A 
violent wind-storm had just occurred. Lin- 
coln and Hardin were behind. There were 


two young birds by the roadside, too young 
to fly. They had been blown from the nest 
by the storm. The old bird was fluttering 
ps ibe and wailing as a mother ever does for 
her babies. Lincoln stopped, hitched his 
horse, caught the birds, hunted the nest, and 
placed them init. The rest of us rode on toa 
creek, and, while our horses were drinking, 
Hardin rode up. ‘Where is Lincoln?” asked 
one. ‘‘Oh, when I saw him last he had two 
little birds in his hand hunting for their nest.” 
In an hour perhaps he came. They laughed 
at him. He said with much _ emphasis: 
“Gentlemen, you may laugh, but I could not 
have slept well to-night if I had not saved 
those birds. Their cries would have rung in 
my ears.” 


We suspect that President Roosevelt will 
never take the trouble to imitate this kind 
act of our GREAT President, Abraham Lin- 
coln. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SECRETARY TAFT. 


Secretary Taft, possibly a candidate to be 
next President of the United States, has 
visited Boston and delivered three speeches. 
It seems to us that during the last two or three 
years he has been having a mighty good time, 
traveling over the world on Government ves- 
sels and at Government expense and taking 
with him such members of his family and such 
others as he cared to invite. He has visited, 
we believe, Kings, Emperors and others who 
represent royalty and militarism and the 
keeping of great navies and great standing 
armies to be supported at public expense. It 
seems to us that with all the important ques- 
tions relating to our own country, its success 
or failure, a cabinet officer had better be at 
home than to be visiting the Philippines, just 
exactly as it has seemed to us that the head 
of the nation could find plenty to do without 
going to football fights and on excursions to 
shoot creatures that have never harmed him. 

It seems to us that the condition of our 
nation just now ought to command the whole 
time of the best men we have in bringing to a 
wise solution the very important questions 
coming up every day. 

We think there is no country in the world 
where missionary labor is more needed than 
in the United States of America, and until we 
can become a much more Christian nation 
than we now are we shall not be able to fur- 
nish a good example to the heathen we want 
to convert. 

We think that the Cuban war was an un- 
necessary and outrageous act on the part of 
our Government and will be so considered by 
future historians. 

We think the sooner we get rid of the 
Philippine Islands the better it will be for all 
who would save our country from great armies 
and great navies such as are used by royalties 
in Europe and elsewhere to keep their poorer 
subjects r. 

ow far the Secretary investigated the 
condition of the poorer classes in the various 
countries he visited—the classes that are 
required to support their great armies and 
navies, and in tens of thousands of cases have 
been compelled to die of starvation, we have 
noaccount. ~ GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TWO OF OUR ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
PRIZES. 


The time of competition for two of the one 
thousand dollar prizes offered by our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society ended Jan: 
1908, one being the prize for the best story 
showing the folly and wickedness of inter- 
national wars, the other being the prize for 
the best story to make the rich and poor 
more kind to each other and so harmonize the 
disputes between capital and labor. A very 


careful examination of all these stories will 
have to be made by a carefully selected com- 
mittee and it may require considerable time, 
but we hope to be able to publish the decisions 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


in our next issue. 
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OUR MAYOR, RED ACRE FARM, AND 
THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 


We are delighted to see that our new 
mayor, Honorable George A. Hibbard, has 
petitioned our legislature for authority to 
place all our city horses, which by reason of 
age or disease have become unfit for duty, at 
the Red Acre Farm, with which all our readers 
are familiar. It is a grand petition, and we 
have no doubt the legislature will grant it. 

It is one of our pleasant thoughts, in our 
eighty-fifth year, that the Red Acre Farm 
came from a consultation of Miss Harriet G. 
Bird with us at the Hotel Westminster, some 
years ago, and that we caused our Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. Animals to purchase and take 
to her farm the first horses with which she 
began her humane work, and that we expect 
soon, from an estate now in settlement, to 
have the pleasure of putting into her hand a 
check of one thousand dollars to help her. 

And it is another pleasant thought, in our 
eighty-fifth year, that after various talks 
about humane work with Mrs. Huntington 
Smith she concluded to establish her Animal 
Rescue League, and that we gave her [per- 
haps her first donation] ten dollars to help 
her start it, and subsequently one hundred 
dollars to become a life member, and subse- 
quently one hundred and fifty dollars from 
our Massachusetts Society to give it additional 


his morning there comes to us another 
matter of Daag thought in the oe of 
a check of fifty dollars from a New York friend 
for our American Humane Education Society 
(it being an addition to others previously 
given ), and in the letter enclosing it the in- 
formation that he has offered a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to Columbia University, New 
York City, to establish a professorship of hu- 
manity which shall bring before all future stu- 
dents of that university the claims of the lower 
animals for protection and send those stu- 
dents through all future time into the woods 
with cameras to study the inhabitants of the 
forests instead of with rifles to shoot wound, 
and kill them. 


‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCI- 
ATION—SOME OF ITS RESULTS. 


The annual report of the American Social 
Science Association comes to our table with 
fifty-two pages devoted to the Peace Move- 
ment, and full of interesting thought and in- 
formation on that subject, including (1) 
The Relation of Public Education to the 
Peace Movement; (2) The Relation of 
Teachers to the Cause of Peace; (3) The 
Relation of College Men and Women to the 
Peace Movement; (4) The Education for 
Peace in its Ethical Relations; and (5) The 
Peace Teaching of History. 

Many years ago we were invited to deliver 
an address before this association in New 
York city: the result was our election as one 
of its directors; the result of that was a cru- 
sade on our part against the poisonous and 
dangerous adulterations of foods and other 
articles sold in our markets, which, beginning 
at Boston and ending at Washington, D. C., 
cost us hundreds of dollars in money and thou- 
sands of dollars in time, and resulted in action 
of Congress which laid the foundation for a 
vast deal of legislation on the subject. We 
were glad to remain a director of that 
association until we had so much social 
science of our own that we could attend 
to nothing more, only, as a life member, 
Teceiving and reading its reports each year. 

But another matter, quite as important to 
us, came from our invitation to address the 
American Social Science Association. We 
were invitedfto stop on our way down and 
address the Connecticut Legislature at New 
Haven, where it then met. At that address 
some ladies were present and we were told 
that an old lady, Mrs. Marett, living near our 


HORSES AT RED ACRE FARM, STOW, MASSACHUSETTS. 


hotel, had taken great interest in the subject. 
Having time the next morning before taking 
the train, we thought we would drop in and 
see her, and were most kindly received, 
and in the course of our conversation she 
asked us who paid our expenses in travel- 
ing over the country to give addresses, found 
societies, and so forth. We told her that we 
had always paid our own. She died soon 
after and left us a thousand dollars in her 
will. With this thousand dollars we printed 
some seventy or eighty thousand copies of a 
gener which we named the ‘Marett 

ract,’”’ and sent widely over the country. 
This very much pleased her daughter, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Gifford, of New Haven, who sent us 
twenty thousand dollars to found the Brighton 
Home for Animals, and in her will left us 
thirty thousand dollars more in trust for 
that Home, and twenty-five thousand dollars 
more to be used by our society as we should 
deem best. As we had preferred that the 
Brighton Home should be separate from our 
Massachusetts Society, she left a hundred 
thousand dollars more to the corporation 
that has charge of that Home. We caused a 
drinking fountain for horses, bearing her 
name, to be erected on the corner of Common- 
wealth avenue and Beacon street where tens 
of thousands of work horses have been drink- 
ing ever since. We have seen as many as 
fourteen standing around it at one time 
drinking and waiting to drink. 

The persons who formed the American 
Social Science Association, prominent among 
whom was Frank Sanborn of Concord, 
Mass., may be surprised to learn of some of 
the foregoing results of forming that associa- 
tion. ; GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ROOSEVELT BEARS. 


In the Boston Herald of December 26 we 
found the following telegram from Washing- 
ton, which shows pretty clearly that it re- 
quires little more courage to go out with a 
magazine repeating rifle to shoot bears than 
it requires to go into a farmer’s barn yard 
and shoot his cows, sheep and poultry, simply 
for the fun of shooting, wounding and killing 
them: 


Herald Bureau, 
Washington, Dec. 25. 
President Roosevelt heard another bear 
story yesterday that made him envious of a 
Nimrod record held in the popular branch of 
Congress. In these easy-going holidays every 


bear hunter in public life seems to have an 
inclination to move White Houseward and 
tell the President something new or old in the 
bear line. 


Representative Humphrey of Washington 
state is the latest. He would hardly be taken 
for the most distinguished bear killer at the 
Capitol. Late in the summer he visited 
Kadiac island, west of Alaska and south of 
the Aleutian group. 

“On that island the Kadiac brown bears 
roam,’’ said he to the President. ‘‘They are 
bigger than grizzlies—in fact, are the largest 
of all the bear tribe. It is a sportsman’s 
paradise; but so many gunners are making 
for Kadiac island that the bears are becoming 
scarce. I brought down four of them, and 
their pelts and skulls are my trophies of that 
hunt.”’ 

“Are not the Kadiac bears fierce and is it 
not dangerous to hunt them?’’ Mr. Humphreys 
was asked after he had visited the President. 

“Oh, they are said to be very fierce,” 
responded the champion bear hunter. “It 
does very well for the bear stories we read in 
books and newspapers, but there isn’t a bear 
in creation that will not run if one gives him a 
chance.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ABOUT BEARS. 

The above article about bears brings. to 
mind an adventure of our own. Many years 
ago, while in Vermont, we had a strong desire 
to see the sun rise from the top of Mt. Mans- 
field, the highest peak of the Green Mountain 
range. About dark we arrived at the hotel 
on the mountain, some distance from the top, 
and the next morning, an hour or two before 
daylight, went down from our room in our 
stocking feet so as not to wake the other 
guests of the house, and finding the entrance 
to the path climbed up with some difficulty 
to the rocky summit of the mountain and 
sat down to wait for the first ray of sun- 
light. 

While waiting we saw a large dark object 
which we felt quite certain was either a man 
or a bear climbing up the rocks toward us. 
When it got to perhaps within three hundred 
feet we fired one barrel of our revolver as a 
warning, and then the bear or man stopped 
for a moment and then again began coming 
toward us. When it got within one or two 
hundred feet we fired a second barrel of our 
revolver and whatever it was it then turned 
and left us. 

We could think of no other explanation 
than that one of the Green Mountain bears 
proposed to interview us, but on hearing the 
second report of our revolver concluded that 
we did not care to be interviewed and so gave 
up the job. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


In winter feed the birds. 
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WHAT RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION DO 
YOU BELONG TO? 


What religious denomination do you belong 
to, Mr. Angell? 


Answer: We sympathize with all of them, 
Catholic and Protestant, Trinitarian and 
Unitarian, and perhaps by reason of this have 
been permitted in various parts of our country 
to address not only large union meetings of 
churches of Protestant denominations, but 
also to stand before the altar in the Catholic 
church, and in the pulpit of the Episcopal 
church, to preach the gospel of humanity. 
When a great national Episcopal convention 
was being held in Boston, just at the time we 
were threatened with civil war on account of 
the conflicting claims of the two great political 

arties that their candidates (President 

ayes, Republican, and Governor Tilden of 
New York, Democratic ) had been duly elected 
president of the United States, we asked per- 
mission to address the convention. It was 
considered that we were not enough of an 
Episcopalian to be permitted to address the 
convention, though we were permitted to 
address the Monday morning meeting of the 
Episcopal clergy of Boston and vicinity; but 
in Minneapolis, some years later, we were 
invited by the Episcopal convention of that 
state to address them, and were without the 
slightest hesitation conducted to the pulpit. 

When we were coming back from Europe 
in the summer of 1870, we had a long talk one 
day on the old Cunard steamer Scotia, with a 
very intelligent gentleman from Philadelphia, 
who insisted that we were really a fighting 
Quaker. In our various journeys, to North 
Dakota one way and New Orleans the other, 
it has made no difference to us what we were 
called so long as we were permitted to speak 
for those that could not speak for themselves, 
but if we were asked at any time to decide 
whether we preferred the theology of William 
Penn, Abraham Lincoln, and General Sher- 
man, who declared that ‘“‘War is Hell,’’ or 
the theology of our present President, with 
whose history as a ranchman and in the Cuban 
war we have been familiar, we should have no 
difficulty in deciding. 

In connection with our work we have many 
times thought of two things: first, what 
Frances FE. Willard, head of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, once 
wrote us, “I look upon your mission as a 
sacred one, not second to any founded in the 
name of Christ,’ and, second, what the agri- 
cultural editor of the New Orleans Picavune, 
(an old planter), said to us at our first inter- 
view with him: “I believe, Mr. Angell, that 
the curse of God is on my state for the cruelty 
inflicted here on dumb animals.” If, as the 
Bible declares, the cattle on a thousand hills 
are God’s cattle, and we are working to secure 
kinder and better treatment for His cattle, 
then it seems clear that we are as truly in His 
service (though in a different degree ) as the 
minister who preaches the gospel at home, or 
in distant lands. GEO. * ANGELL. 


RALPH’S USE OF HORSES. 


The rain which had poured steadily for 
three days now ceased, but it had left the 
streets where unpaved in a wretched condi- 
tion, and deep ruts were cut in a heavy clay 
soil by the passage of each wagon. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
that John Ryan drove along with a wagon 
heavily laden with coal, drawn by a span of 
large black horses. Deeper and deeper sank 
the wheels as they gathered to themselves the 
mucky, greasy clay. Slower and slower the 
horses moved, until in the middle of the 
block they could go no farther. 

Now John was an Irishman with a quick, 
impatient nature, but he loved his animals 
and always tried to treat them as kindly as he 
knew how. He gave them a long rest, pat- 
ting their necks, and easing the heavy bands 
of harhess meantime, and speaking encour- 
aging words which if not understood literally 


were sufficiently clear to their horse sense. 

But it was getting late and they must move 
along, so drawing up the lines John chirruped 
for them to go «be Ay and with willing obedi- 
ence they sprang to the work, but not an inch 
did the wagon advance. Again and again 


he urged them on, but without avail. hey 
were stuck fast in the mud. 
What must be done now? I am glad to 


say that John Ryan never took delight in 
whipping his horses, but there was no one 
near to help and they must be made to draw, 
so the whip descended upon their sleek, black 
hides, and though with every cut they sprang 
forward, the load was unmoved. By this 
time a crowd of children had gathered to 
watch the situation, and among the number 
was Ralph White with his satchel of books 
over his shoulder. He was one of those boys 
who manage to see whatever is happening on 
the street for blocks around and who was not 
unwilling to lend a hand to any one in trouble. 
Ralph stood watching for a few minutes and 
then said: 

‘Mister, if you will uncheck your horses’ 
bridle reins I think they will pull better.” 

John, who now was somewhat excited, 
answered sharply: 

“What do you know about it?’”’ and again 
the whip came heavily down, but all to no 
purpose. 

“It will not do any harm to try,” ventured 
Ralph, coaxingly. 

John stood a moment looking at the boy and 
then stepped up and loosened the reins, patting 
their glossy necks the while; then taking the 
lines witha steady, firm hand he spoke to them 


ain. 

With whole bodies free from restraint they 
now gave a long, strong pull, a pull all to- 
gether. This time the wagon started, and 
the horses, smoking and panting, struggled 
bravely on, followed by the crowd. 

“Come here, lad, I want to thank you,” 
said John, beckoning to Ralph. 

“Now tell me how you knew that would 
help them to pull?” 

“Why, I read it,” said Ralph, modestly. 

“Yes, my lad, that is the advantage you 
have in knowing how to read. Well, well, I 
thank you, and hope you will always be ready 
to use what you read to help somebody out of 
trouble.” 

“Three cheers for Ralph,’”’ shouted the 
children in a chorus.— Young Reader. 


THE SPEECHES OF POLITICAL 
CANDIDATES. 


Our opinion is that it is pretty dangerous 
business for the candidates for high political 
offices to make many speeches. One speech, 
we remember, made by General Scott, when 
candidate for President of the United States, 
ruined his chances. 

A speech made to Blaine, when he was 
candidate for President, being the result of 
one of his speeches, and containing the 
words, ‘‘Rum, Romanism and Rebellion,’’ is 
said to have ruined his chances. 

Nobody ever found out that General Grant 
could make a speech or write a book until he 
got through being President. We remember 
very well how at one of our places of fashion- 
able resort the belle of the hotel undertook 
to fascinate him. The only speech she got 
in reply was that he begged to be excused as 
he wanted to look at a horse that a gentleman 
had just driven up to the hotel. When 
Secretary of War Stanton decided that Gen- 
eral Grant, who had just been placed in 
charge of the army of the Potomac, should 
not withdraw any considerable number of 
troops from Washington, Grant simply 
replied, ‘‘We will have to consult the Presi- 
dent.’”” When they arrived at the White 
House Stanton said to General Grant, ‘‘State 
your case,’’ but Grant replied that he had no 
case to state, so Stanton had to do all the 
talking, and when he got through ‘our wise 
and great Abraham re said, ‘‘Now, 


Stanton, you and I have been trying to run 


this war for some time and we haven’t made 
much headway at it, but Mr. Grant has had 
great luck out West and I think we had 
better let Mr. Grant have his own way about 
it.’ Grant was in the habit of listening to 
the suggestions of his officers and then quietly 
deciding what it was best to do. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AGED PEOPLE. 


There comes to our table to-day an article 
we published in Our Dumb Animals some 
years ago about aged people and this is the 
article: 

We see a great many young people at our 
offices but we could not get along very well 
without the older ones. 

On this January 10th [a very cold day] we 
have had at our offices one gentleman over 
85, and two very nearly 80. 

The gentleman over 85 has adopted it as a 
rule of life to do some special act every day to 
make somebody happy, and so called to make 
us happy. 

The two first letters we received to-day 
containing donations to our work were from 
a gentleman over 90 and another over 84. 

We have also had the pleasure of con- 
versing to-day with a lady said to be over 90, 
and two others not far from 80, all of them 
quite as intelligent and interesting as younger 
people. 


The late Arioch Wentworth, when [we 
think] past eighty-seven, used to take the 
trouble to come to our offices and express his 
interest in our work, and when he made his 
will directed that a hundred thousand dollars 
should be given to each of Mr. Angell’s two 
societies. We have been doing a world of 
good with some of that money, offering large 
prizes for the play of ‘“‘Black Beauty,” ‘The 
Christ of the Andes,”’ the story best cal- 
culated to prevent wars, the story best 
calculated to harmonize the relations be- 
tween capital and labor; the establishing 
of watering places for animals on or near 
which are inscribed the words, ‘Blessed are 
the Merciful’ in over a hundred Massachu- 
setts towns; the printing of two hundred 
thousand copies of ‘Black Beauty’’ and our 
other prize stories, to be sold at half their 
cost and given away; and in various other 
ways which have from time to time suggested 
themselves. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE COMING OF ASIA. 


We find in a despatch from Tokio, Japan, 
to the London Telegraph the following: 

“The awakening of Asia is already a cause 
for considerable worry concerning the future 
of European power in the Orient. Great 
Britain is trembling at the rousing of the mil- 
lions of India. Little Japan proved to be a 
giant when her eyes were opened to the possi- 
bilities of development. he awakening of 
the Chinese dragon would result in the crea- 
tion of another giant to join hands with India 
and Japan in a fight for Asia for the Asiatics.”’ 

To save the world from terrible wars and 
terrible destruction of human and animal 
life Bands of Mercy and humane education are 
needed in Asia as well as in Christian coun- 
tries, and the sooner we send to them mission- 
aries and Bands of Mercy to proclaim ‘‘Glory 
to God, Peace on Earth, Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to Every Living Creature’’ the 
better it will be for the present and coming 
generations. 

We have often printed that familiar saying 
of Napoleon, when urged to conquer certain 
provinces of China, “‘We might conquer cer- 
tain provinces and hold them as the British 
hold India, but we should teach them the art 
of war, and one of these days they might con- 
quer France.’”’ Our opinion is that we shall 
never prevent wars with Asia by fortifying 
the Philippine Islands or sending sixteen 
battle-ships to the Pacific. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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PENSIONS FOR OUR COAST LIFE 
SAVERS. 


We are glad to see that many papers are 
praising our efforts to endeavor to obtain 
from Congress pensions for the life-savers on 
our coasts, similar to those given to other sea- 
men in the employ of the Government; and 
we are most glad to know that our junior 
senator, Winthrop Murray Crane, is taking 
special interest in endeavoring to secure 
these pensions. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


RESCUE FROM THE WRECK. 
Thro’ 


THE 


Wild the winter’s night and dreary. the 
cold and driving sleet 

Gleams the church’s welcome casement, in 
quaint old village street. 

Few the worshippers, but fervent will the prayers 
of each one be, 

As we pray, in reverence kneeling, for our breth’ren 
on the sea. 


the 


There are prayers which be self-loving, and which 
raise us not, I trow; 

But this agonized petition hath a different meaning 
now. 

For a sob breaks through the praying, as we call, 
oh God, on Thee— 

Now to aid our absent brothers, our belovéd, on 
the sea. 


Hush! the preacher halts, and slowly rings his voice 
in heart and brain, 

Whilst the wild wind shakes the lattice of the 
ancient window pane. 

And he says, “‘Thy voice, oh, Saviour! stilled the 
waves of Galilee, 

Thou art powerful still to succour these, our dear 
ones on the sea.” 


Then he lifts his hands in blessing, but his voice is 
hoarse and low, 

For he knows too well, the parson, that full many 
aman must go 

O’er the waste of tossing water, and—‘‘God speed 
them all,” saith he: 

“Those who man the lifeboat, fearless of the fierce 
jaws of the sea.” 


Ah! those weather-beaten faces, will they once 
again return? 

Shall we feel the loving hand-clasp for the which 
each heart doth yearn? 

Or shall ocean claim them swiftly, as its dear and 
deadly fee, 

For its storm clouds and its tempest! 
sorrow of the sea. 


Ah! the 


There are wives and mothers waiting on the sweet 
old English shore, 

Will they never greet their loved ones, as in sunny 
days of yore? 

There are little children praying, whilst their eyes 
droop heavily, 

“Jesu, guard the sailors tossing on the dark and 
angry sea.” 


“Man the lifeboat.’’ List the calling! 
pull with might and main, 

And they shout a brave defiance to the seething 
hurricane— 

There are saints in heaven, dear Father, let Thy 
saints on earth praise Thee, 

For the mercy of deliv’rance from that foaming, 
awful sea! 


See, they 


See, the moon gleams through a cloud rift, and 
beneath, the bare masts gleam 

Like the human arms uplifted, and the sea-gulls’ 
horrid scream 

Sounds above it like the shrieking of some demon’s 
revelry, 

But an angel guides the lifeboat. 
the hungry sea! 


It hath baulked 


FRANCES HURRELL. 


“It is a great gift of God to be born 
humane, with a hatred for cruelty and in- 
justice.’’—George Eliot. 


SAVING LIVES FROM 


WRECKED VESSEL. 


HEROES. 


It strikes us that lots of our firemen, police- 
men, locomotive engineers, captains of ocean 
steamers, coast-guard men who save the lives 
of wrecked sailors, and Red Cross nurses and 
Sisters of Charity and doctors in the hospitals 
are constantly doing acts quite as heroic as 
any done in our military or naval service. 

When some years ago we had the privilege 
of addressing some nine hundred of the 
Philadelphia police, it was said to the audi- 
ence by one of the prominent gentlemen 
present, that he had found by-the statistics 
that a much larger percentage of the Phila- 
delphia police were wounded in their efforts 
to protect the lives and property of their 
fellow-citizens than in our regular army in 
time of war. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR BATTLE-SHIPS AT THE STRAIT 
OF MAGELLAN. 

The Strait of Magellan, through which our 
sixteen great battle-ships will have to pass to 
reach the Pacific, is, as we see from our en- 
cyclopedia, about three hundred miles long 


‘and separating as it does the southern point 
_ of South America from Tierra del Fuego is of 


dangerous navigation. We sincerely hope 
that our battle-ships may have better luck in 
passing through it than three of them had 
some time since when, in sailing out of New 
York harbor on a perfectly fair, clear Sunday, 
they were run onto a mud bank. 

It is a good circumstance that in the three 
hundred and thirty-six discharges of Govern- 
ment powder they used in saluting the Presi- 
dent at Hampton Roads, not a single accident 
occurred. We see that some persons are 
disposed to find fault with a naval officer for 
what he has truthfully said in regard to the 
weakness of some of these ships, but our 
impression is that all the officers of the foreign 
war-vessels which came to the Jamestown 
celebration were perfectly aware of the fact, 
and that it was worse than useless to endeavor 
to conceal it from the American people. It 


seems to us in one way that the weakness of 
those vessels is a blessing because we may be 
less liable to be rushed into a war with 
or somebody else. 


apan 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND SIXTEEN 
GREAT BATTLE-SHIPS. 


Our President has sent sixteen great battle- 
ships, armed with all the inventions of war, to 
teach the heathen of Japan and China a 
Christianity which differs as widely from - 
what Christ taught in his Sermon on the 
Mount as the teachings of war differ from 
the teachings of mercy which every church 
stands to proclaim. We suppose that all 
these ships have chaplains whose duty it 
would be, when so commanded, to pray that 
the Almighty will help us bombard heathen 
cities and towns and destroy large numbers 
of innocent heathen lives, and large amounts 
of heathen property. What a different thing 
it would be if we could send out a few vessels 
under the flag of our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, on which is inscribed ‘‘Glory 
to God, Peace on Earth, Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to Every Living Creature,’’ to 
carry the missionaries of humanity to form 
Bands of Mercy, and scatter widely in forei 
languages our humane literature and the 
knowledge of a@ true Christianity. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 


THE BATTLE-SHIP MINNESOTA. 


We see in the Boston Herald of January 10 
a picture of the battle-ship Minnesota at 
Trinidad with a board, inscribed ‘‘Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men,’’ hanging from two 
of her great thirteen inch guns. It suggests 
the thought of how our Boston prize-fighter, 
John L. Sullivan, would have looked wearing 
a similar placard, but we should be very glad 
to have on all our battle-ships and in the 
White House at Washington and in the 
Washington Navy Yard on the statue of 
Frederick the Great these same words, 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR BATTLE-SHIPS AT BAR HARBOR. 


We presume that our sixteen battle-ships 
which are on their way to the Pacific will be 
greatly missed during the coming summer by 
the gay society at Newport and Bar Harbor. 


\ 
‘ 
— | 
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MADAM NORDICA, THE 
PRIMA DONNA. 


From The Woman's Home Companion, New York City. 


AMERICAN 


THE GRIP. 

Grip has been widely prevailing in the 
United States. Many years ago, when it 
was widely prevailing in Boston, we sent an 
officer to a large match factory, who found 
that not a single person of all employed there 
had been troubled by the grip, the reason 
being that they were at work on sulphur. 
We have several times published articles on 
this subject, showing that in sulphur mines 
everybody escaped the malaria which was 
prevailing all about them, that in California 
men engaged in bleaching with brimstone 
fumes escaped epidemics. 

Casey Young, member of Congress from 
Memphis, Tennessee, assured us many years 
ago at Washington that when the yellow 
fever was raging in that city he advised some 
dozen or more. gentlemen in his offices to 
wear powdered sulphur in their shoes, and 
all who took his advice escaped the fever. 

It is well known that the old practice of 
taking sulphur and molasses in the spring 
would so penetrate the body as to blacken 
the silver coins in the pockets of the persons 
taking it. We wish that some of our eminent 
physicians would carefully investigate the 
advisability of wearing powdered sulphur 
about the body in times of epidemic diseases. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PREMATURE BURIAL. 


We have recently had a very interesting 
interview with Mr. George W. Allen, of East 
Bridgewater, Mass., who is sens and 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Premature Burials, of which 
Professor Alex. Wilder, M. D., is president 
and John Dixwell, M. D., of 52 West Cedar 
street, Boston, is vice-president, and which 
now numbers something over eight hundred 
members. The society proposes to employ 
able counsel and ask our present legislature 


for a stringent law to prevent premature 
burials. 

As our own father, having been pronounced 
by his physician dead, came very near being 
buried alive, we have a special interest in the 
subject. Mr. Allen brings to us a very large 
collection of evidence gathered in this country 
andsEurope. It has been urged that the 
— put into the bodies of persons, said to 

dead, by undertakers insure certain death; 
but the adulterations of about everything 
sold now, out of which any money can be 
made, may render it quite uncertain at any 
time that the undertaker has extinguished 
life, if any life there be, in the bodies brought 
to him. If the bodies of young children, as 
we are informed, are almost never subjected 
to the use of poisons by undertakers and 
their burials generally not long delayed, it 
would seem as though the danger of their 
premature interment is much greater than 
the danger to older persons. 

If we were a multi-millionaire we would 
begin within thirty days the erection of a 
building near Boston where the bodies of all 
= said to have died could be taken and 
<ept under the kindest care and with the best 
medical supervision until the beginning of 
decay which, as established to our mind by 
a vast amount of medical testimony, is the 
only certain evidence of death; and we think 
there are thousands of persons in the board- 
ing houses and hotels of our city who would 
be glad to pay a hundred dollars each to 
insure such care in case of reported death, 
with an agreement that another hundred 
dollars should be paid to the corporation 
having charge of the building in every case 
where life should be found in the body after 
its arrival at this building. 

For full information on this subject write 
Mr. Geo. W. Allen, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PREMATURE BURIAL. 


Wichita, Kan.—John Clark, an inmate of 
the Soldier’s Home, in Dodge City, is said to 
have been buried alive for two days. He had 
been ill with typhoid fever. The doctor in 
attendance pronounced him dead, and he was 
buried in the soldier’s cemetery with military 
honors. 

Some of his comrades declared that they 
did not believe Clark was dead. One soldier, 
named Hazen, persisted that Clark had been 
buried alive, and demanded that his body be 
taken from the grave. The doctor was re- 
called and asked what he thought about the 
case. 

After consultation it was decided to open 
the grave. When the coffin was opened it 
was seen that Clark’s hands were not in their 
former position and there was moisture upon 
the glass above his mouth. Stimulants and 
careful nursing turned the tide for Clark and 
death was robbed of its victim. 

When Clark was finally restored to con- 
sciousness he said that he had been half con- 
scious of all that had happened and knew that 
he had been buried alive. 

He was buried on Wednesday and taken out 
on Friday.— Boston Herald. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT OF 
UNIVERSITY. 

In our morning paper of Jan. 14 we find an 
address of President Eliot before the ‘‘Harvard 
Education Club’’ in which he speaks of the 
poor pay generally given teachers, and tells 
how he, when a teacher in the university on 
a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a year, 
was offered the position of superintendent 
of the Merrimac mills at Lowell on a salary 
of five thousand dollars and it took him two 
weeks to decide not to accept it. 

When we were in Chicago organizing the 
humane society there in the winter of 1870 
and ’71 we were offered a partnership with 
our college friend, the Honorable John C. 
Dore, who had held the positions of president 


HARVARD 


of the Board of Trade, president of the Board 
of Education, president of a bank, president 
of an insurance company, and was one of 
two senators representing the city of Chicago 
in the Illinois legislature. We had at that 
time between thirty and forty thousand dol- 
lars, which we had made in our profession of 
the law, and it was as certain as anything 
human would seem to be that if we accepted 
Mr. Dore’s kind proposition we might become 
a Chicago millionaire, but it did not take us 
two days to decide that we could not change 
our plan for life, and we have never seen any 
cause to regret it. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR COLLEGES. 

A good friend and graduate of one of our 
prominent New England colleges called upon 
us last evening and related this circumstance 
which had come to his knowledge: Two of 
our leading New England colleges have been 
having an intercollegiate prize discussion on 
an important question. The champion of 
one of the colleges won [by the decision of the 
committee] the prize for himself and his col- 
lege by quoting a lot of telegrams which he 
claimed to have received from various per- 
sons, every one of which he wrote himself 
and received from nobody. In other words 
he obtained for himself and his college 
the prize simply by lying and stealing, and 
ought to have been expelled from the college 
which he represented. Of course he is the 
kind of a man that no corporation would 
want to employ, no honest lawyer would 
want in his office, and no merchant, honest 
or dishonest, would want in his store, for if 
he will lie and steal in one case he will lie and 
steal in others. 

In thinking it over it occurs to us to sug- 
gest that it may be a good subject to be dis- 
cussed in all our American colleges, whether 
the students average better in honesty, 
humanity and religion when. they graduate 
than when they enter these various institu- 
tions, and what are the faculties of our col- 
leges and universities doing to prevent sending 
out into the world educated devils? 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“LESE MAJESTE.” 

We see that an American citizen has been 
arrested in Berlin, it being alleged [though he 
denies it] that he spoke of the emperor as 
having a calf’s head. This reminds us of a 
story. 

An American traveler stopping for the night 
in a small European town, was charged so 
exorbitantly by the hotel keeper, that in his 
indignation he expressed the opinion that the 
whole town was a den of thieves. 

There was in that town an ordinance, or 
law, that whoever spoke evil of the people of 
the town should always except the mayor. 

Under that ordinance the traveler was 
arrested, brought before the mayor and fined. 

The traveler, after paying his fine, said to 
the hotel keeper: ‘You are the biggest 
scoundrel I ever met in all my life, except 
{turning to his honor] the mayor.” 

Fortunately we live in a country where we 
can blow up our political leaders [if the 
deserve it] with our pens, and are not obliged, 
from fear of their great standing armies, to 
resort to the European plan of blowing them 
up with dynamite. EO. T. ANGELL. 


Yet, sometimes glimpses on my sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right; 
And, step by step, since time began, 

I see the steady gain of man; 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad,— 
Our common daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine. 

* * * * * 


Through the harsh noises of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 
WHITTIER, in The Chapel of the Hermits. 
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OUR DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Under the above title there 
comes to our table, published 
by Ginn & Company, Boston, 
a splendid book of two hundred 
and ninety-seven pages, contain- 
ing six hundred and eighty-two pic- 
torial illustrations. It treats of 
the habits, intelligence and use- 
fulness of domestic animals, was 
translated from the French of 
Gos. De Voogt by Katharine P. 
Wormeley, and edited for Amer- 
ica by Charles William Burkett. 
It is a book which ought to have a 
large sale. 

This picture of “A Pair of 
Young Mules” is one of its six 
hundred and eighty-two illustra- 
tions. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ARMY MULE. 


A writer in the Buffalo Horse 
World says: 

Estimable as is the army mule 
in the daytime, at night he is 
a different proposition. No 
sooner has the camp sunk into 
slumber than he becomes im- 
bued with a desire to go out and 
serenade the moon. As 
nightingale the army mule is no 
success. He lacks range, reper- 
toire, and vocal quality, his 
quantity of tone being his only 
qualification. Three or four of 
these canaries, as the vocal 
mules are called, can keep an 
area of a square mile fairly buzz- 
ing with their song. However, 
the army mule has few recrea- 
tions, and it would be cruel to 
deprive him entirely of this one. 


A SINGULAR INCIDENT. 


Not long ago a singular in- 
cident occurred at the brickyard 
at Seabrook, illustrating a facul- 
ty in animals which 
reason. 

here are in the yard a horse and mule 
which are much attached to each other, the 
mule especially showing attachment to the 
horse. 

After work hours they are turned loose on 
the high ground formed by the canal bank 
through the marsh, flanked on one side by 
marsh land which is not firm enough for them 
to walk over, and on the other by a deep canal 
with steep banks. 

The other evening they were turned loose 
as usual. Not long afterward the hand who 
lodged in a little house by the brick kiln heard 
a most unearthly bray. At first he paid but 
little attention to it, recognizing that it was 
the mule’s unmusical voice. Soon it was re- 
ponies even more startlingly than before. 

aving his supper, the colored man went to 
the door and looking up the bank saw the 
mule standing on the verge of the canal with 
every indication of intense alarm. He re- 

ated the bray and the man ran towards 

im. When he came near, the animal made 
a sound expressive of delight but remained 
looking into the canal. 

The cause was soon found. The horse in 
grazing too near the canal had slipped in and 
with only his head out of water was vainly 
struggling to climb the steep bank. -With 
difficulty he was finally brought to a place at 
the bridge where he could be helped out, the 
mule accompanying the process with ever 
mark of delight. Without the mule’s intelli- 
gent call for help the horse, a valuable one, 
would have been lost. We have often heard 
of horse sense but in this case the mule cer- 
tainly exhibited a high degree of it. 

— Florida Commonwealth. 


One of 


“Blessed are the Merciful for they 
Shall obtain Mercy.”’ 


A PAIR OF YOUNG MULES. 


the six hundred and eighty-two Pictorial Illustrations or the Book, ‘Our Domestic Animals,"’ recently 


published by Ginn & Company. 


HOMESICK ARMY HORSES. 

those volunteers,’ remarked the man 
to a reporter of the New York Press, ‘‘are not 
the only warriors that pine away and die from 
homesickness. Horses are more susceptible to 
the disease than men—that is, they were so in 
the civil war, and I don’t see any reason to 
suppose that their temperaments have changed 
since. 

“Of course, when a poor, four-legged brute, 


with no shoulder straps, comes down with it, | 
the doctors simply report that such and such | 


horses in such and such a troop are ‘off their 
feed,’ and let it goat that. But it is precisely 
the same thing, the disorder develops in pre- 
cisely the same manner and the equine vic- 
tims of it manifest identically the same symp- 
toms, and, what is more, the chances of their 


dying from it are infinitely greater than are | 


those of a soldier, simply because it is impos- 


| 


sible to bolster up their courage by telling them 


they are going home soon. 
medicine that will keep the disease in check, 
and, of course, you can’t administer it to a 
horse unless you speak its language. 

“Loss of appetite is the first symptom. 
Horses that at home were the most. hearty 
feeders become dainty and particular, and 


That is the only | 
| try horses both for political reasons and be- 


refuse to look at anything offered to them. | 
Then they become restless and nervous and | 


pound their feet to pieces, if you don’t watch 
them. Two weeks will fix them generally. 
Working without nourishment is as disastrous 
as fighting on an empty stomach, and the 


Twenty or thirty died, and the rest we dis- 
posed of as best we could. 

“Another circumstance which produces the 
disease among army horses is the fact that a 

reat majority of them have been separated 
ae a mate, with whom they have been ac- 
customed to work for years. The moment 
they realize their partner is missing, they go 
into the most abject mourning and refuse to 
be reconciled. ime and time again I have 
seen horses literally grieve themselves to death 
in an army camp because their team mate was 
separated from them. 

“And when you come to think about it, the 
prevalence of the disease among army horses 
is the most reasonable thing in the world. As 
is the case with the volunteers, a great major- 
ity of the war horses come from the country. 
They were bred and raised in the country, and 
until they were drafted into the service they 
spent all their days in the restful quiet of the 
farm. The government prefers to buy coun- 


cause the animals are more likely to be free 
from the pavement soreness and other dis- 
orders which afflict city horses. It also has 
its buyers select phimdls pretty well along in 
years—anywhere from five to nine years old. 

“When these rustic beasts are torn sud- 
denly from their rustic homes and plunged 
into the bustle and confusion of camp life, it 
affects them just as it does their masters who 
have enlisted. Most natural thing in the 


| world that it should, because both have been 


beasts soon contract a cold or a fever, and | 


either die or are killed. 
“Out of a consignment of two hundred 


horses sent to the army corps with which I | 


was stationed in Tennessee, more than one- | 


third of them became absolutely useless from | 
sheer homesickness in less than a month. 


brought up in the same way.” 


Freeman, the noted English historian and 
noble humanitarian, justly declared, ‘‘that the 
awful wrongs and sufferings forced upon the 
innocent, helpless, faithful animal race forms 
the blackest chapter in the whole world’s history.” 


We 
| 
| 
} 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, February, 1908. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
** Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month two 
hundred and twelve new branches of our Par- 
ent Band of Mercy, making a total of seventy- 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than five. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 

At the January meeting of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, held this morning, President 
Angell reported that 3,971 animals had been 
examined in the investigation of complaints 
during the month, 107 horses taken from 
work, and 210 horses and other animals 
humanely killed. 

Two hundred and twelve new Bands of 
Mercy were formed during the month, 
making a total of 71,929. 

Boston, January 15, 1908. 


TO THE SUFFOLK BAR. 


A friend suggested to us that if we, as a 
member of the Suffolk Bar for nearly sixty 
years, would kindly send a letter to the over 
twenty-eight hundred lawyers who constitute 
the present Bar and who have for many years 
received our paper every month, asking that 
they, when drawing wills for their clients, 
will kindly remember our two Humane 
Societies we might greatly increase their 
usefulness. 

It seemed to us that the suggestion was a 
good one and so we have taken pleasure in 
sending such a letter to each of our brother 
members of the Suffolk Bar. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form of 
cruelty and crime. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE PLAY OF “BLACK BEAUTY.” 

We have received probably more than a 
hundred newspaper articles in praise of the 
play of ‘‘Black Beauty,’’ but the letter we 
have received on this January 15 from a lady 


_who has taken intense interest in our work, 


resulting in great success, seems so much to 
the point that we are glad to publish it. 
Dear Mr. Angell: 

I had the pleasure of seeing the great hu- 
mane play of ‘‘Black Beauty’ last Wednesday 
afternoon at the City Theatre of Brockton, 
Mass. I have often thought that the stage 
should educate, as well as amuse, and for 
many years have wished for a humane play, 
and now “Black Beauty’’ comes in answer to 
that wish. It marks a new era in theatricals. 
The applause at the best parts of the play 
shows that the humane sentiment is growing. 
The good that this play will do, no person 
can estimate. I am very thankful and feel 
like saying, ‘““Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

With best wishes, sincerely, 

AURELIA H. BONNEY. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


“Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS, 


In behalf of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I hereby offer five dollars to 
any person knowing of cruelty to any 
horse in Massachusetts who will give 
us in court the evidence necessary to 
convict; also for similar evidence in 
court to enable us to convict any per- 
son of cruelty to any other domestic 
animal in Massachusetts, I offer a 
prize of not less than two dollars. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 
Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL AGENT 
HATHAWAY. 
Boston, January 3, 1908. 
Hon. Henry B. Hill, 
Chairman of Committee on Officers 
and Prosecutions. 
Dear Mr. Hill:— 

As this is the first anniversary of my duties 
as Special Agent, I take the occasion to 
respectfully call your attention to some of 
the work performed by our agents during the 
year in connection with the several auctions 
for the sale of horses in different parts of the 
state. 

The Statute, which took effect on April 20, 
1906, relating to the sale of old, diseased, and 
worn-out horses, has enabled our agents to 
have scores of them humanely killed. Here 
in Boston, during the month of November, 
upwards of twenty were destroyed. At 
Worcester and Lawrence none are to be found, 
and the same is true of Haverhill. 

Our efforts are now directed to the city of 
Lowell, where we hope to stop entirely the 
bringing of these poor and diseased horses 
to be sold for sums ranging from two to eight 
dollars. 

This work, in addition to the other duties 
of our agents, I consider very important. 

In closing, it affords me great pleasure to 
say that during the year just closed our 
agents have prosecuted two hundred and 
eighty-one cases in Court, and, as a result, 
I shall have handed to the Treasurer the sum 
of two thousand one hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars and ninety-seven cents. This 
can be verified by the.records. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, 
Special Agent. 


JUDGE PENROSE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

It always gives us infinite pleasure to 
receive a kind letter and generous donation 
annually for our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society from Judge Clement B. Penrose 
of Philadelphia, than whom no judge is more 
highly esteemed by his fellow citizens and 
all who have the pleasure of personally 
knowing hime In his letter received he 
says: 

“Tam glad to know from Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, which I always read from beginning to 
end with the greatest interest, that you are well, 
and hoping that the vigor of intellect which 
has been so wonderfully preserved may con- 
tinue for many years, and wishing you a 
Happy Christmas and New Year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CLEMENT B. PENROSE. 


It has long been to us a pleasant thought 
that such men as Judge Penrose, the late 
Judge Smith of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire, Governor Chamberlain of Maine, 
and other eminent men have for years been 


in the habit of reading every number of Our 
Dumb Animals from beginning to end. 
. ANGELL, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


Over seventy-one thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. 
on our badges means ‘Merciful Soctety Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘Band of Mercy Information”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
— address [town and state] of the president 
wi 


has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. ry. ahd Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


ms. 
6. For the president, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
sneean, should be presidents of Bands of 

ercy. 

_ Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

_ The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 
Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
odies. ) 


Pledge together. (See Mel 
2.—Remarks b resident, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secreta 


Readings, “Angell. Prize Contest Recitations,"’ 
. Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 

.—Sing Band of Mercy or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Measbers may then tell what 
they have done to make human an 
happier and better. 

-—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


dumb creatures 


DICK’S CHUM. 


A newsboy sat on the 
curbstone, crying, when 
a pedestrian halted and 


laid his hand on the 
youngster’s shoulder. 

‘“‘What’s wrong, sonny 
—lost something?’’ 

oh, me chum’s dead.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad! 
How did he die?” 

over!” 

“So! Was there an 
inquest ?”’ 

“Inques’ nothin’. He 
just hollered oncet, and 
rolled over dead; and I 
wish’t I was dead, too, 
along of him.”’ 

“Cheer up; you can 
find another chum.” 

“You wouldn’t talk 
that way if you’d know- 
ed Dick.. There warn’t 
nothin’ Dick wouldn’t a’ 


POMPEY, owned by Emmett Tuttle, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


done for me, and now he’s d-d-dead and bur- 
ied. I’m a-wishin’ I was, too.” 

“Look here,” said the man; ‘go and sell 
imine papers, and take some poor little ragged 

oy and be chum to him. It'll help you, and 
do him good.” 

“Pshaw! mister, where’s there a boy wot’d 
go round nights with me, and be cold and hun- 
gry and outen doors and sleep on the groun’ 
like Dick? An’ he wouldn’t tech a bite till I’d 
had enough. He wasa Christian, Dick were.” 

“Then you can feel that he’s all right, if he 
was such a faithful friend and a good boy.” 


“Boy? Dick a boy? Dick warn’t no 
ragged, good-for-nothin’ mister. Dick 
were a dog.’’—The New San Franciscoan. 


A GOOD DOG STORY. 


When the Dutch tank-ship Hainut, which 
plies between New York and Antwerp in the 
interests of the Standard Oil Company, ar- 
rived in this port yesterday her crew had been 
increased by one member. Since 1887, when 
the Hainut went into commission, Captain 
Jacobs has always handled the ship with two 
mates through fair and stormy weather, but 
on this trip he made a promotion for bravery 
and now has a “third officer.”’ 

About two years ago, during a heavy gale, a 
Scotch collie was born on the Hainut and was 
named Hector. He soon became the pet of 
the ship, as his mother had been before him. 
He is a beautiful animal, unusually intelligent, 
and has been the mascot of the ship since the 
day of his birth. He ranked as an ‘A. B.” 
and drew his pay in food. 

The Hainut left Antwerp May 18, and on 
the 19th ran into a snorting sou’-wester which 
hauled to the northwest next day. Shortl 
after eight bells on the morning of the 20t 
Hans Anderson, one of the crew, was standing 
forward of the main hatch and was caught in 
the wash of a huge comber, lifted off his feet 
and whirled to the lee rail. As the ship heeled 
he saved himself from being carried overboard 
by grasping the bight of a line which was be- 
layed to the rail, over which he also threw one 
leg and hung outboard in this precarious 
position. 

Hector was on the poop deck, where the 
officer had come to get his bearings. Before 
any of the crew could be summoned to assist 
Anderson the dog jumped to the deck, fought 
his way through the swirling water until he 
had reached the sailor, and seizing him by the 
trousers leg, pulled him partly inboard. Then 
settling down on his haunches, the collie 
hung on with the tenacity of a bulldog. _ 

Anderson had become exhausted by this 
time and let go his hold on the line just as the 
dog grabbed his leg. In another moment he 


would have gone overboard. That is why 
Hector is on the roll of those who bunk aft, for 
as ‘‘third mate”’ he is entitled to this privilege. 


MY GENTLEMAN. 
I own a dog who is a gentleman 
By birth most surely, since the creature can 
Boast of a pedigree the like of which 
Holds not a Howard or a Metternich. 


By breeding. Since the walks of life he trod, 
He never wagged an unkind tail abroad. 

He never snubbed a nameless cur because 
Without a friend or credit card he was. 


By pride. He looks you squarely in the face, 
Unshrinking and without a single trace 

Of either diffidence or arrogant 

Assertion such as upstarts often flaunt. 


By tenderness. The littlest girl may tear 

With absolute impunity his hair, 

And pinch his silken, flowing ears the while 

He smiles upon her face—yes, I've seen him smile. 


By loyalty. No truer friend than he 

Has come to prove his friendship’s worth to me. 
He does not fear the master—knows no fear 
But loves the man who is the master here. 


By countenance. If there be nobler eyes, 
More full of honor and of honesties, 
In finer head, or broader shoulders found— 
Then have I never met the man or hound. 
Here is the motto on my lifeboat’s log: 
“God grant I may be worthy of my dog!” 

— New Orleans Times Democrat. 


DOG IN A TRAP EIGHT DAYS. 


North Scituate, Jan. 16—Joy K. Gannett 
of this town has a small pet dog which myste- 
riously disappeared eight days ago and yes- 
terday came home painfully dragging a trap 
which was tightly clasped around one of his 
legs. 

On investigating, a trail of blood led back 
a long distance into the woods, where for eight 
days and nights the dog had been caught in an 
animal trap and had remained chained to a 
stake. 

The dog had eaten all the bushes and every- 
thing within the circle allowed by the limited 
length of the chain and had undoubtedly suf- 
fered terribly before constant tugging had 
caused the stake to give way and free him. 

—Boston Evening Globe. 


DOG RETURNS TO HIS HOME, SEVEN 
HUNDRED MILES. 


Lexington, Ky.—John Flannery of Elliott 
County was here yesterday and says that a 
dog, weary and footsore, has just arrived at 
his house from Kansas. He says the dog was 
the property of a family named Graves who 
lived on his farm, but recently moved to Kan- 
sas carrying the dog withthem. A letter from 
Mr. Graves shows that the dog had traveled 
about 700 miles. How he found his way and 
obtained food on the journey no one can tell. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS 
IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 


scriptions. 
On the back is 
inscribed, “The 


American Humane 
Education Soci- 
et? 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 

The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or ‘‘Band of Mercy," or school or 
Sunday school or church or library or any other object 
preferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 

In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


“The Humane Horse Book,’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courter. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane's, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,”’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, new edi- 
tion, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Post stamps are acceptable for all re- 


SLEIGH SONG. 
Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 
‘Tis the merry, merry sleigh. 
As it swiftly scuds along 
Hear the burst of happy song. 
See the gleam of glances bright, 
Flashing o’er the pathway white. 
See them with capricious pranks, 
Ploughing now the drifted banks. 
Jingle, jingle, on they go, 
Capes and bonnets white with snow. 
Not a single robe they fold 
To protect them from the cold. 
Jingle, jingle, ’mid the storm, 
Fun and frolic keep them warm. 
Jingle, jingle, down the hills, 
O’er the meadows, past the mills. 
Now 'tis slow, and now ’tis fast, 
Winter will not always last. 
Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 
*Tis the merry, merry sleigh. 

—School and Home. 


POISONOUS WATER. 


Water that has once been heated, or that 
has stood any length of time in the kettle, 
cannot be made to boil as quickly as freshly 
drawn cold water. If this fact were fully 
appreciated, it would have more weight with 
housekeepers as an argument against using 
water that has stood over night than numerous 
homilies on the unhealthfulness of stale water. 
Fresh water is living, and water that has been 
boiled, or allowed to stand long absorbing 
gases and heat, is either dead or poisoned, so 
it is easier to boil fresh water than stale or 
dead water. 

For drinking purposes, water should be 
boiled, bottled immediately and fastened 
tight. When cool, lay the bottles on the ice. 
It will be found superior to ice water on all 
occasions. 

In connection with the subject of water, 
there is one peculiar property of that liquid 
with which every one should be made ac- 
quainted, and that is, its capacity for ab- 
sorbing impurities, which it increases pro- 
portionately the colder it gets. Hence, water 
that has stood in an insufficiently ventilated 
sleeping chamber all night is not only unpleas- 
ant, but is injurious to drink, since it readily 
absorbs the poisonous gases given off by res- 
piration and the action of the skin. An ordi- 
nary pitcher of water, under such conditions, 
ata temperature of 60 degrees, will be found to 
have absorbed during the night from a pint 
to a pint and a half of carbonic acid gas, and 
an increase of ammonia. Ice water is an 
objectionable drink at all times, but if it is 
indulged in, the vessel containing it should 
never be left uncovered in sleeping or sitting 
rooms, because at freezing point its capacity 
for absorbing these deleterious substances is 
nearly doubled.— Boston Budget and Beacon. 


Where is your cat? 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, ‘‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable withou; 
exercise ? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<-> 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
tm atin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 


difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<i 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 
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LITTLE GUSTAVA. 


Little Gustava sits in the sun, 

Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 

From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 

For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 
And glad ts little Gustava. 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap, 

And a little green bowl she holds in her lap, 

Filled with bread and milk to the brim, 

And a wreath of marigolds round the rim: 
“Ha! Ha!" laughs little Gustava. 


Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 

With her little pink nose, and she mews, ‘‘What’s 
that?” 

Gustava feeds her—she begs for more; 

And a little brown hen walks in at the door: 
“Goed-day!"’ cries little Gustava. 


She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen. 

There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 

Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 

With their snowy wings and their crimson feet: 
‘‘Welcome!’’ cries little Gustava. 


So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs— 

But who is this through the doorway comes? 

Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags, 

Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags: 
“Ha! Ha!’ laughs little Gustava. 


“You want some breakfast, too?’”’ and down 

She sets her bowl on the brick floor brown; 

And little dog Rags drinks up her milk, 

While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk. 
“Dear Rags!"’ says little Gustava. 


Waiting without stood sparrow and crow, 

Cooling their feet in the melting snow. 

“Won’t you come in, good folk?’’ she cried. 

But they were too bashful, and stayed outside, 
Though ‘‘ Pray come in!’ cried Gustava. 


So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat 

With doves and biddy and dog and cat, 

And her mother came to the open house door; 

“Dear little daughter, I bring you some more, 
My merry litile Gustava!” 


Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 
All things harmless Gustava loves. 
The shy, kind creatures ’tis joy to feed, 
And, O! her breakfast is sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava! 
—St. Nicholas. 


THE HORSE IN BATTLE. 

A veteran cavalry horse partakes of the 
hopes and fears of battle just the same as 
his rider. As the column swings into line 
and waits, the horse grows nervous over the 
waiting. If the wait is spun out he will 
tremble and sweat and grow apprehensive. 
If he has been six months in service he knows 
every bugle call. As the call comes to ad- 
vance the rider can feel him working at the 
bit with his tongue to get it between his teeth. 
As he moves out he will either seek to get on 
faster than he should or bolt. He cannot 
bolt, however. The lines will carry him 
forward and after a minute he will grip, lay 
back his ears, and one can feel his sudden 
resolve to brave the worst and have done with 
it as soon as possible. 

A man seldom cries out when hit in the 
turmoil of battle. It is the same with a horse. 
Five troopers out of six when struck with a 
bullet are out of their saddles within a minute. 
If hit in the breast or shoulder up go their 
hands and they get a heavy fall; if in the leg, 
or foot, or arm, they fall forward and roll off. 
Even with a foot cut off by a jagged piece of 
Shell a horse will not drop. It is only when 
shot through the head or alt that he comes 
down. He may be fatally wounded, but 
hobbles out of the fight to right or left, and 
stands with yg head until loss of blood 
brings him down. The horse that loses his 
tider and is unwounded himself will continue 
to run with his set of fours until some move- 
Ment throws him out. Then he goes galloping 
here and there, neighing with fear and alarm, 
but he will not leave the field. In his racin 
about he may get among the dead an 


(Copyright, 1906, by Rotograph Company ). 
Used by kind permission of Rotograph Company, 684 Broadway, New York. 


wounded, but he will dodge them if possible, 
and in any case leap over them. hen he 
has come upon three or four other riderless 
steeds they fall in and keep together, as if for 
mutual protection, and the ‘rally’? on the 
bugle may bring the whole of them into ranks 
in a body.— Buffalo Horse World. 


THE ARMY CAT. 
General Merritt took Three with Him to 
Mani 


When Major-General Merritt sailed from 
San Francisco he asked the government au- 
thorities for three cats to take to Manila. 
Probably the trio of American felines are 
now teaching Yankee habits to their mis- 

ided fellows of the islands, for it was 

ajor-General Merritt’s intention to send 
them ashore when he landed. The cats 
came from the commissary depot on Jessie 
street, San Francisco. 

It is not generally known that the govern- 
ment spends several thousands of dollars 
annually for the maintenance of cats, but 
the accounts of the United States depot 
commissaries prove it. In every storehouse 
there are from one to five of the animals, 
and their rations are provided as carefully 
and regularly as those of any of the soldiers. 

They are not fed on scraps nor are their 
individual tastes disregarded, as are those of 
the enlisted men, but they are allotted so 
many pounds of choice beef or any other 
delicacy their palates may desire. Of course 
they may have as much game as they wish, 
and the storehouses seldom fail to furnish 
an unlimited supply of rats and mice. That 
the cats save many times their cost of sup- 
port is well known, as_ such supplies as 
crackers, cheese, bacon, flour and meal are 
much sought after by the rodents. 

All men-of-war carry cats. Their use- 
fulness is never more apparent than on ship- 
board. The writer was crossing from Ant- 
werp to New York on the steamship South- 
be when he was awakened by the sudden 
stopping of the ship, an occurrence which, 
happening in mid-ocean, generally means 
something serious. The passengers rushed 
on deck, half clad, and were disgusted to 
learn that a rat having crawled into the 
cylinder had caused the halt. Such an 
accident on a man-of-war in time of action 
might be fearfully paid for, and an active cat 
is its only preventive. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


HOW DID SHE FIND HER HOME? 


Some weeks ago, Mr. A. M. Sargent of this 
city brought from the town of Haverhill a 
favorite cat and placed her in his store on 
Union street. The cat remained in the store, 
apparently quite contented, for three or four 
days, but one morning upon opening the 
store she was missing. Nothing more was 
heard of her, and it was supposed she had 
been killed, when one day this week she was 
heard scratching at the window of her old 
home in Haverhill. She looked jaded and 
weather-beaten, but was otherwise in fair con- 
dition. The time that had elapsed between 
her departure from Lynn and her arrival in 
Haverhill was just six weeks and one day. 
Whether she was travelling all that time is of 
course not known. She was brought in a 
close box, on the railroad, by the way of 
Georgetown, Danvers and Salem, and the dis- 
tance she must have travelled on her return 
could not have been less than thirty to forty 
miles. How she succeeded in finding her old 
home, which was a mile and a half west of 
the centre of the town, without any scent or 

sible means of guidance except her own 
instinct, crossing the Merrimac river and sev- 
eral small streams which lay in her direct 
track, must ever remain a mystery. If any 
one knows of a more remarkable case of in- 
stinct in a cat we should like to hear of it. 

—Lynn Reporter. 


CAT THAT SEEMED TO UNDERSTAND. 
(From the Boston Record. ) 

As striking a cat story as I have heard ina 
long time comes from Alton, N. H., and is 
vouched for absolutely. The cat was accus- 
tomed to visit the next door neighbor after 
each meal to be fed and petted, bringing also 
two kittens. 

One of the women at the house thus visited, 
who had entertained a dislike for cats, finally, 
on observing the animals, expressed aloud a 
liking for the gray kitten and said she intended 
to ask to be allowed to keep it. 

The next day when Mother Cat came for 
her bits only one kitten accompanied her, but 
she took away some choice morsels for the one 
left at home. This continued several days, 
when the woman who had at first expressed 
intention to get the kitten which the cat was 
feeding remarked that she had given up 
wholly the idea of securing the gray kitten. 
All three felines appeared at the next meal 
and have done so since. 


| 
| 
| 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


On the first day of January we received 
kind calls and letters from pring’ PB wishing 
us a Happy New Year, all very pleasant, but 
one of the most interesting was from a New 
York friend who had recently called upon the 
editor of one of New York’s largest daily 
papers and found spread out on his table a 
copy of Our Dumb Animals, and calling atten- 
tion to the circumstance was told by the editor 
how much he was pleased with the publication 
which he declared printed more common sense 
than was printed in his own paper. 

It was one of the strongest wishes of our 
life to become the editor of a widely circu- 
lated paper which should be perfectly inde- 
pendent and ready at all times to say what 
we thought ought to be said. We have 
reason to be thankful that our wish has been 
accomplished and that from many of the 
best men in our country, including some 
occupying high positions, we have received 
congratulations. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


GENERAL AND EX-GOVERNOR CHAM- 
BERLAIN OF BRUNSWICK, MAINE. 


It was a pleasure to us to receive on January 
14 another kind letter and generous annual 
donation to our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society from General and Ex-Governor 
Joshua L. Chamberlain of Brunswick, Maine. 

The General, who on account of distin- 
guished service in our Civil War was appointed 
by General Grant to receive the final sur- 
render of Lee’s army, and who is widely 
known over our whole country to all educa- 
tional men, reads our paper every month 
from beginning to end. 

In the same mail we received a letter from 
England from a gentleman who has taken 

eat interest in the work of our American 

umane Education Society and made to it 
several valuable donations and has remem- 

bered it, as we understand, in his will. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SIXTEEN YEARS LONGER. 


A good California friend, deeply interested 
in our work, writes us that she is impressed 
that we are to live and keep at work in this 
world sixteen years longer, and if we do, 
wants us to spend one year in California. 
If we are able to so live and keep at work we 
will certainly give careful consideration to 
her kind invitation. 

At a Sunday night temperance meeting 
some years ago, good old Father Hood [then 
upwards of ninety], signed a pledge that he 
would never drink another glass of sweet 
cider, and the clergyman called upon us by 
name to join Father Hood. With little time 
for reflection we replied “‘that while we didn’t 
feel at that moment like promising that we 
would never drink another glass of unfer- 
mented sweet cider, yet we would agree that 
we would sign the pledge when we reached 
the age of Father Hood.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


The editor of the Butler (Missouri) Dem- 
ocrat sends us the following from his paper: 

A little incident showing the fidelity of a 
dog to his master occurred in Butler Friday 
night. Just about dark a farmer passing 
along the west side of the square accidentally 
dropped from his wagon a sack of corn. His 
dog saw the sack fall and instead of con- 
tinuing with the wagon, stopped and took up 
a position where he could watch it. He staid 
there all night and when morning came he 
was still on duty. Some one on the west 
side of the square gave him a good breakfast, 
and when his master came for the sack he 
exhibited evidences of great joy. 

Butler is the residence of Miss Flavia 


Rosser, writer of the prize drama of ‘‘Black 
Beauty.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SWALLOWS. 


[The following story comes to us from a 
prominent lady of Northampton, Mass.] 


Many think that the common barn swallow 
has little, if any, intelligence. The following 
true story will correct this impression. 

When teaching in a small seaport town in 
Massachusetts, a young swallow, which had 
fallen from its nest, was brought into the 
schoolroom by one of the pupils. 

The little thing was merely a tuft of down 
with a large mouth. I took it home, fed and 
cared for it until it grew to its normal size. 

The display of intelligence, as well as 
affection, for me and other members of the 
family well rewarded us for the care and time 
bestowed upon him. 

The little fellow slept at night in a cage. 
At early morn the maid would open the cage 
door and Dick would fly about in quest of 
his friends. Should our eyes refuse to open 
and Dick not be noticed, he would give us 
the gentlest peck for a reminder that it was 
time to waken. Dick was given the freedom 
of out-of-door life during the day with birds 
of his kind which he enjoyed greatly. How- 
ever, he never remained from home over two 
hours at one time, often brought a flock with 
him, stopped at the door and chatted a 
good-bye, then came to his cage. 

A member of the family was superintendent 
of iron mills about a quarter of a mile from the 
house. Dick located him by some unknown 
means and often visited him, refusing to 
notice or be caressed by any person save his 
friend, but would alight on his shoulder and 
ride about the works apparently understand- 
ing the whole business. 


Some butchers, bakers, coal dealers and 


landlords will appreciate this: 

Teacher (to new scholar ):—‘‘Now, Mary, 
I'll give youa sum. If your father owed the 
butcher $13.17, and the baker $11.13, and the 
coal dealer $27.08, and the landlord $15.10, 
how much would he have to pay them?” 

Answer—‘“I don’t think he would have to 
pay them anything.” 

“Why not?” 


“Because I think we would move.”’ 


BOXING. 


We notice that prominent among the amuse- 
ments of our sailors at Trinidad on Christmas 
Day were boxing matches in which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our army and navy so 
much delights. We hope that when our 
Sailors are permitted to go ashore at the sea- 
ports of China and Japan they may not at- 
tempt to show their skill on the peaceable 
citizens of those countries and get us into 
trouble on account of it. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


The Red Cross Society has done much for 
the relief of sick and wounded soldiers. In 
our judgment it should also do everything 
possible for the sick and wounded horses that 
are compelled to go into battle and so many 
of which, wounded in battle or worn out in 
service, are left on battlefields and in the 
wildernesses to die of slow starvation. 

O. T. ANGELL. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


We are pleased to receive from the Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa, a letter asking from Messrs. 
Atkinson and Thatcher the privilege of putting 
“Black Beauty’’ on the stage in South Africa. 

Our impression is that the play of “Black 
Beauty,” sooner or later in some form will be 
seen in the theatres of nearly all nations. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR NEW YEAR. 


Among the many kind remembrances and 
wishes for a Happy New Year comes one with 
a most useful present from a kind lady whose 
letter contains these closing words: ‘That 
you may have a very Happy New Year—only 
joy and no sorrow, and your cup of happiness 
filled to overflowing is my wish.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ANIMALS ARE AVENGED. 

During the hunting season of 1907, which 
lasted only a few months, 77 hunters were 
killed and 108 wounded, mostly by their own 
guns. Those who make “‘sport”’ of killing, or 
wounding and torturing sensitive creatures 
cannot have it all their own way. Even the 
dumb brutes must be avenged.—Los An- 
geles News, Dec. 21, 1907. 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 

“The practice of cutting open living ani- 
mals, literally the practice of dissecting them 
alive, in the supposed interest of science, which 
is called vivisection, is in my judgment to be 
condemned. 

(1) Because there is really no necessity for 
it. 

(2) Because it has been proved to be not 
only useless but misleading. 

(3) Because it takes the place of other 
methods of study and observation which are 
infinitely preferable, and to which no one can 
possibly object; and 

(4) Because it is a gross and cruel abuse of 
the power which God has given us over the 
lower animals, and virtually a surrender of 
our chief claim to mercy for ourselves.’’— 
Speech at Nottingham by Dr. Charles Bell 
Taylor, F.R.C.S., Nov. 29, 1893. 

ir William Fergusson, F.R.S., Sergeant- 
Surgeon to the Queen, said: 

“T am not aware of any of these experiments 
on the lower animals having led to the mitiga- 
tion of pain or to improvement as regards 
surgical details.”’ 

— Evidence before Royal Commission. 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 

Some years ago Professor Wilson, a leading 
light of Edinburgh University, wrote on the 
blackboard in his laboratory, ‘‘Professor 
Wilson informs his students that he has this 
day been appointed honorary physician to 
the Queen.”” In the course of the morning 
he had occasion to leave the room, and on 
returning found that a student had added to 
the announcement the words, ‘‘God save the 
Queen.”’ 


ILLEGIBLE LETTERS. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich once received a 
letter from his friend, Professor Edward S. 
Morse, and found the handwriting illegible. 
In due time there came to Mr. Morse the fol- 
lowingreply: ‘‘My dear Morse—It was very 
pleasant to receive a letter from you the other 
day. Perhaps I should have found it pleas- 
anter if I had been able to decipher it. I 
don’t think I mastered anything beyond the 
date, which I knew, and the signature, at which 
I guessed.” 

Vice-President Hill, who kindly reads our 
letters, says that he frequently receives let- 
ters very similar to the-above and would be 
much obliged if some of our correspondents 
would write more plainly. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


GOD GIVE US MEN. 


“Men whom the lust of office cannot kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office will not buy, 
Men who have opinion and a will, 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie.”’ 


“Blessed are the Merciful.” 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


child and older person to seize 
every opportunity 40 say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


make some other human being or 


GEO. T. ANGELL, : 


New Bands of Mercy. 


71379 West Bath, Me. 

Baby Band. 

P., Miss Kittie B. Lar- 
rabee. 

Carrick, Pa. 

Lyceum Band, 

P., Miss M. K. Claus. 

Alexandria, Minn. 

District No. 83 Band. 

P., Clara Lommen. 

New Orleans, La. 

First St. School Bands. 
No. 1. 

P., Eliza Griggs. 

No. 2. 

P., Alma Dugas. 

No. 3. 

P., Ernest Cherrie. 

No. 4. 

P., Fannie Thomas. 

No. 5. 

P., William Baumann. 

Thomy Lafon School 
Bands, No. 17. 

P., Mrs. E. E. Ballard. 

No. 18. 

P., Miss H. M. Davage. 

No. 19. 

P., Miss Viola Smith. 

No. 20. 

P., Miss Estelle John- 
son. 

Fish School, Branch 
School Bands, No. 1. 

P., Miss Sarah B. Allen. 

No. 2. 

P., Miss Lillie Philipsen. 

Marysville, Wash. 

Edmonds Band. 

P., Mrs. Brown. 

Mukelteo Band. 

P., Mrs. R. S. Brown. 

Sisseton, So. Dak. 

Sisseton School Band. 

P., Miss Louise McGuire 

Waubay, So. Dak. 

Waubay School Bands, 
Div. 1. 

P., Miss Lou Atkinson. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Katheryn 
Stewart. 

Selby, So. Dak. 

Selby School Bands, 
Div. 1. 

P., Miss Frances Tiff- 
any. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Bessie Croal. 

Pierpont, So. Dak. 

Pierpont School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Connell. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Long. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Mitchell. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Wood. 

Div. 5. 

P., Miss Lovejoy. 

Pollock, So. Dak. 

Pollock School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., A. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Bertha Halsne 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Nettie Baase- 
ner. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Selma Braem. 
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71381 


71382 


71383 


71384 


71385 


71386 
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71388 
71389 


71390 


71391 


71392 


71393 


71394 


71395 


71396 


71397 


71398 


71399 
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A. Herbert. 


71409 


71410 


71411 
71412 
71413 
71414 


71415 


71416 


71417 


71418 


71419 
71420 
71421 
71422 
71423 
71424 
71425 
71426 
71427 


71428 


71429 
71430 
71431 
71432 
71433 
71434 
71435 
71436 
71437 


71438 


71439 


71440 


71441 


71442 


71443 


Loyalton, So. Dak. 

Loyalton School Band. 

P., Miss Lou E. Foun- 
tain. 

Gettysburg, So. Dak. 

Gettysburg School 
Bands. 


Div. 2. 

P., Pearle O'Dell. 

Div. 3. 

P., Mary Ordway. 

Div. 4. 

P., Effie B. Medberry. 

Div. 5. 

P., Eveline Rising. 

Lebanon, So. Dak. 

Lebanon School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. T. Johnson. 

Div. 2. 

P., Myrtle Johnson. 

Osakis, Minn. 

English Grove Band. 

P., Mr. Howard Hughes 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Acushnet Ave. School 
Bands. 

P., G. L. Corish. 

Div. 2. 

P., M. F. Staples. 

Div. 3. 

P., A. A. Taylor. 

Div. 4. 

P., ©. Silva. 

Div. 5. 

P., Catherine O’Connell. 


Div. 8. 

P., H. L. Cornell. 
Div. 9. 

W. Howland. 
Div. 10. 

P., E. A. Downey. 
Middle St. School Bands 
Div. 1. 

P.; L..B.. Fish. 

Div. 2. 

P., L. F. Winchester. 
Div. 3. 

P., B. M. Bentley. 


P., 

Div. 5 

P., E. E. Omey 
Div. 6. 

P., J. C. Gifford. 
7. 

P., C. S. Vincent. 
Div. 8. 

P., Helen McCoy. 
Div. 9. 
P., E. D. Hicks. 
Div. 10. 


P., C. S. Christopher. 
Hosea M. Knowlton 
School Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., E. A. McAfee. 
Div. 2. 

P., H. M. Welch. 
Div. 3. 

P., S. M. Wilber. 
Div. 4. 

P., L. A. Nickerson. 
Div. 5. 

P., F. M. Ellis. 
Div. 6. 

P., Hunt. 
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71445 
71446 
71447 
71448 
71449 
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71453 
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71455 
71456 
71457 
71458 
71459 
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71462 
71463 
71464 
71465 
71466 
71467 
71468 
71469 
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71471 
71472 
71473 
71474 
71475 
71476 
71477 
71478 
71479 
71480 
71481 
71482 


71483 


Div. 7. 

P., A. E. Bent. 
Div. 8. 

P., M. L. Killignon. 


P., Susan Gifford. 
Div. 11. 

P., R. M. Wordell. 
Div. 12. 

P., L. M. Newhall. 
Div. 13. 

P., H. F. Alden. 


Parker St. School 
Bands. 

Div, 

P., Katherine Haley. 

Div. 2. 

P., G. M. Flanigan. 

Div. 3. 


P., M. L. Pettey. 

Div. 6. 

P., M. F. Hitch. 

Div. 7. 

P., G. M. Thompson. 

Div. 8. 

Be. 

Div. 9. 

P., A. M. Drew. 

Div. 10. 

P., Helen C. Hervey. 

Div. 11. 

P., L. T. Thomas. 

Div. 12. 

P., R. M. Meaney. 

Div. 13. 

P., S. A. 

Div. 14. 

P., K. M. O'Malley. 

Div. 15. 

P., B. B. Wheeler. 

Div. 16. 

P., Miss Hilton. 

I. W. Benjamin School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., F. M. Anthony. 

Div. 2. 

P., Ada Moorhouse. 

Div. 3. 

P., Ethel Bliss. 

Div. 4. 


Div. 6. 

P., S. T. Anthony. 
Div. 7. 

P., C. A. Deane. 

Div. 8. 

P., H. G. Hammond. 
Div. 9. 

P., M. M. Sullivan. 
Div. 10. 

P., M. F. Livingstone. 
Div. 11. . 

P., E. L. Gartland. 
Div. 12. 

P., L. C. McCabe. 
Div. 13. 

P., M. M. Walsh. 
Div. 14. 

P., B. M. Noland. 
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71485 
71486 
71487 
71488 
71489 
71490 
71491 
71492 
71493 
71494 
71495 
71496 
71497 


71498 


71499 
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71502 
71503 
71504 
71505 
71506 
71507 
71508 
71509 
71510 


71511 


71512 
71513 
71514 
71515 
71516 
71517 
71518 
71519 
71520 
71521 


71522 


Cedar Grove St. School 
Band. 
Div. 1. 


. Marshall. 

. Boardman. 
. Rogers. 
Shevlin. 

. Gabriel. 

. McCormick. 
. Mills. 


. Sweeney. 
Div. 12. 
P., E. W. Howland. 
Div. 13. 
P., A. G. Sullivan. 
Div. 14. 

Ps 
Thomas Donaghy 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 
P., H. T. Maxfield. 
Div. 2. 
P., J. E. Conway. 
Div. 3. 
P., L. M. Bennett. 


Div. 5. 
P., L. M. King. 
Div. 6. 
P., F. L. Loring. 
Div. 7. 
P., E. A. Hurley. 
Div. 8. 
P., A. F. Walsh. 
Div. 9. 
P., M. E. Goggin. 
Div. 10. 
P., Isabelle Harwood. 
Div. 11. 

P., L. J. Remington. 
Div. 12. 
P., R. M. Tripp. 
Div. 13. 
P., H. R. Perry. 
John H. Clifford School 

Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., A. A. Cleary. 
Div. 2. 
P., A. T. Corrigan. 
Div. 3. 
P., J. V. Tresham. 
Div. 4. 
P., M. A. Gilmartin. 


Div. 5. 

P., E. S. Blake. 
Div. 6. 

P., M. E. Martin. 
Div. 7. 


P., E. P. Higham. 
Div. 8. 

P., E. M. Putnam. 
Div. 9. 

FP... Dalton. 
Div. 10. 

P., Mildred Perry. 
Div. 11. 

P., M. E. Herlihy. 
Div. 12. 

Pa, 


71523 


71524 


71525 


71526 


71527 


71528 


71529 


71530 


71531 


71532 


71533 


71534 


71535 


71536 


Robert C. Ingraham 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., E. M. Buggs. 

Div. 2. 

P., E. R. Jackson. 

Div. 3. 

P., Agnes M. James. 

Div. 4. 

P., A. L. Murklanp. 

Div. 5. 

P., C. B. Cleveland. 

Div. 6. 

P., L. M. Stow. 

Div.. 7. 

P., H. M. Woodbury. 

Div. 8. 

P., M. G. Carlton. 

Div. 9. 

P., M. L. Mann. 

Div. 10. 

Div. 11. 

P., J. L. Forsyth. 

Div. 12. 

P., L. M. White. 

Fifth St. School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., L. A. Macreading. 

Div. 2. 

P., S. E. Stoddard. 


71537aDiv. 3. 


P., N. E. Stack. 


71537bDiv. 4. 


71538 
71539 
71540 
71541 
71542 
71543 
71544 


71545 


71546 
71547 
71548 
71549 
71550 
71551 
71552 
71553 


71554 


71555 
71556 
71557 


71558 


P., G. L. Carver. 


Div. 5. 

P., M. W. Leynuion. 
Div. 6. 

P., M. B. Jason. 
Div. 7. 

P., S. M. Moulton. 
Div. 8. 

P., N. S. Baker. 
Div. 9. 

P., M. G. Sequeira. 
Div. 10. 

P., Alice Lilley. 

Div. 11. 


P., Alice Turner. 


William H. Taylor 
School Bands 

Div. 1. 

P., M. E. McAuliffe. 

Div. 2. 

P., C. M. Leavitt. 

Div. 3. 

P., E. D. Sturtevant. 

Div. 4. 

P., A. C. Bartlett. 

Div. 5 

P., G. S. Dison 

Div. 6. 

P., E. J. Hurley. 

Div. 7. 

P., A. M. Cota. 

Div. 8. 

P., E. C. Carter. 

Div. 9. 


P., M. A. Horan. 


Geo. A. Dunbar School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. E. Schwall. 

MN. Perry 

Div. 3 

P., A. J. Lawrence. 

Div. 4. 

P., M. E. Ferrell. 

Div. 5. 

P., R. D. Beetle. 

Div. 6. 


P., A. R. Keith. 


P., M. R. Dalton 
Div. 9. Div. 2. 
P., L. E. Page. P., J. A. Ellis. 
Div. 10. Div. 3. rd 
Div. 1. P., A. P. Winchester. 2 
P., A. Edgar Nye. Div. 4. rd 
Mit 
Div. 5. 
M. F 
Div. 6. 
P., E. 
Div. 14. Div. 7. 
P., P., M.1 
Div. 15. Div. 8. 
Div. 16. Div. 9. 
P., - P., M.A 
7 Div. 10. 
Pell 
Div. 11. 
P., D. M. Butts. ; 
Div. 4. 
P., B. W. Burt. > 
Div. 5. 
Div. 4. 
Div. 6. P., G. M. Cunningham. 
P., B. K. Barry. 
Div. 7. 
P., L. J. Brightman. 
Div. 4. 
P., F. E. Moore. 
Div. 5. 
P., L. H. Sears. 
71559 
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71560 


71561 


71562 


71563 


71564 


71565 


71566 


71567 


71568 


71569 


71570 


71571 


71572 
71573 
71574 
71575 
71576 
71577 
71578 


71579 


71580 
71581 


71582 


71583 3 


71584 
71585 
71586 


71587 


71588 
71589 
71590 
71591 
71592 
71593 
71594 
71595 


71596 
71597 
71598 
71599 
71600 


Div. 7. 

A. Murphy. 
Div. 8. 

. A. Pierce. 


P., E. A. Reed. 

Thompson St. School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Gartland. 


‘A. G. Bell. 

Div. 4. 

Div. 5. 

P., E. W. 

Div. 6. 

P., B. E. Jenney. 

Div. 7. 

P., S. A. Winslow. 

Div. 8. 

P., M. E. Cunningham. 

Harrington Memorial 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Kate Moore. 

Div. 2. 

P., C. L. Lavers. 

Div. 3. 

P., Jeanette Greer. 

Div. 4. 

G. B. Gardner. 

Div. 5. 

P., L. G. Hunter. 

Div. 6. 

P., Mae Johnson. 

Div. 7. 

P., H. L. Shafter. 

Div. 8. 

P., C. M. O'Neil. 

Thomas A. Green 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., A. L. Macreading. 

Div. 2. 

P., B. C. Hathaway. 

Div. 3. 

P., L. C. Loughlin. 

Div. 4. 


A. McGuinness. 


Davis. 


P., ‘B. Harwood. 

Phillips Ave. School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., C. E. Footman. 


P., A. P. Terry. 
Div. 3. 

P., J. C. Yates 
Div. 4. 

P., E. A. Austin. 
Div. 5. 


P., E. M. Isherwood. 
Div. 6. 
P., May Bryant. 


Div 7 

P., I. I. Nash 

Div. 8. 

P., V. W. King. 

Dartmouth St. School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 


P., I. F. Eldridge. 


Div. 2. 
P., S. F. Pratt. 
Div. 3. 
P., C. W. Bliss. 
Div. 4. 
P., C. S. Jones. 
Div. 5. 
P., N. H. Cook. 
Div. 6 
P., J. B. Fuller. 


71601 
71602 


71603 


71604 
71605 
71606 
71607 
71608 
71609 


71610 


71611 
71612 
71613 
71614 
71615 


71616 


71617 
71618 
71619 
71620 
71621 


71622 


71623 
71624 
71625 
71626 
71627 


71628 


71629 
71630 
71631 
71632 


71633 


71634 
71635 
71636 
71637 
71638 


71639 
71640 


71641 


Div. 7 
P., N. I. Foster. 
Div. 
P., L. G. Watson. 


Clark hs School Bands. 

. W. Russell. 
P., Isabella Luscomb. 


Ps E. Bumpus. 
Div. 5. 
P., H. J. Thorpe. 
Div. 6 
L. S. Leach. 
Div. 7. 
P., H. P. Brownell 
Sylvia Ann Howland 
School Bands. 
Div. 1 
P., M. H. Swasey. 
Div. 2. 
P., J. M. Deacon. 
Div. 3. 
P., H J. Kirk. 
Div. 4. 
P., E. L. Cole. 
Div. 5. 
P., Helen L. Corish. 
Div. 6. 
Merrimac St. School 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., H. S. Damon. 
Div. 2. 
T. Kane. 
Div. 
Dillingham. 
Div. 4. 
P., A. J. Dexter. 
Div. 5. 
P., A. G. Lloyd. 
Div. 6. 
P., Adelaide West 
Horatio A. Kempton 
School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
, B. P. Pierce. 
Div. 2. 
P., E. M. B. Taber. 
Div. 3. 
P., M. H. Symthe. 
Div. 4. 
P., A. A. Murray. 
Div. 5. 
P., A. E. Jenney. 
Div. 6. 
P., M. W. Snow. 
Cedar St. School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., A. G. Brawley. 
Div. 2. 
P., M. A. Gregg. 
Div. 3. 
P., M. L. Hathaway. 
Div. 4. 
P., H. A. Talyor. 
Div. 5. 
P., Ruth M. Tripp. 
Acushnet Schoo! Bands. 


Ps M. HL Dexter. 

Div. 3. 

P., M. U. Bruce. 

Div. 4. 

P., A. W. Lowther. 

Div. 5. 

P., Lucie White. 

Mary B. White School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., C. C. M. Gage. 

Div. 2. 

Div. 3. 

P., H. I. Boyd. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Goggin. 


Pearce. 


71642 


71643 
71644 


71645 


71646 


71647 
71648 


71649 


71650 


71651 


71652 


71653 


71654 


71655 


71656 


71657 
71658 
71659 
71660 
71661 
71662 
71663 
71664 
71665 
71666 
71667 
71668 
71669 


71670 
71671 
71672 
71673 
71674 


71675 


71676 
71677 


71678 


Cannonville School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., A. J. McFarlin. 


P., ‘As Higham. 
Rirckedale School Bands. 
Div. 1. 


P., Emma G. Casey. 

Div. 2. 

P., Carolyn P. Bright- 
man. 


Plainville School Band. 

P., Annie M. Roberts. 

Friends Academy Band. 

P., Miss Grace B. Dodge 

Clifford. Mass. 

North School Band. 

P., Mary T. Ashley. 

North Troy, Vt. 

Excelsior Band. 

P., Miss Nora W. Sisco. 

Harmony, Pa. 

Harmony Borough 
Graded School Band. 

P., Rebeccah Hardie. 

Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass. 

The Perrin Band. 

P., Miss Elizabeth Early 

Belwood, Ont., Can. 

Belwood Band. 

P., Austin Black. 

Armstrong's Mills, 
Guelph, Ont. 

Heart of Oak Band. 

P., Ethel Hill. 

White, So. Dak. 

The Argo Band. 

P., Miss Laura Stermer. 

Northampton, Mass. 

Florence Grammar 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Marion Pierce. 

Div. 2. 

Rhodes. 

Div. 

Ris E. Estabrook. 

Div. 4. 

P., Laura Gibbs. 


P. Edna Barstow. 

Div. 7. 

P., S. F. Martyn. 

Div. 8 

P., Florence Hosmer. 
Div. 9. 

, Katherine Smith. 
Div. 10 

P., Sylvia Sylvester. 
Div. 11. 

P., Anna Stockwell. 
Div. 12 

P., J. D. Penniman. 
Div. 13. 

P., T. M. Dickinson. 
Bridge St. School Bands 
Div. 1. 

P., K. A. Clark. 

Div. 2. 

P., K. E. Ryan. 

Div. 3. 

P., H. H. Pratt. 

Div. 4. 

P., S. L. Clark. 

Div. 5. 

P., E. S. Bartlett. 
Div. 6. 

P., H. B. Searle. 
Center St. School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

, E. L. Kingsley. 
Div. 2. 

J. Dick. 

Div. 3. 
P., F. 
Div. 4. 
P., G. E. Taylor. 


E. Foote. 


71679 


71680 
71681 


71682 


71683 


71684 


71685 


71686 


71687 


71688 


71689 


71690 


71691 


71692 
71693 


71694 


71695 


71696 


71697 


71698 


71699 


71700 


71701 
71702 


71703 
71704 
71705 
71706 
71707 


71708 


Prospect St. School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mary A. Lucey. 

Div. 2. 

P., Albertina Watters. 

Div. 3. 

P., Laura A. Parker. 

Div. 4. 

P., Bertha Parten- 
heimer. 

Mt. Tom School’ Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Myra Hunter. 

Div. 2. 

P., Minnie Hunter. 

Smith’s Ferry Band. 

P., Miss Carrie M. Par- 
sons. 

Brockton, Mass. 

First Church of Christ 
Scientist Sunday 
School Band. 

P., Mrs. Annie L. Har- 
per. 

Congregational Church 
Sunday School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Annie L. Burke. 

Div. 2. 

Div. 3. 

Div. 4. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church Sunday 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mr. Henry L. Blan- 
chard. 

Div. 2. 

Div. 3. 

P., 

United Presbyterian 
Sunday School Band. 

P., Miss Agnes Stevens. 

Hope Congregational 
Church Sunday 
School Band. 

P., Gustavus P. Karl- 
son. 

Swedish Congregational 
Church Sunday 
School Band. 

P., Mr. C. A. Norling. 

Boston, Mass. 

Star Band. 

P., Albert Fader. 

Rockland, Maine. 

Kind Hearted Band. 

P., Miss Margaret Kal- 
loch. 

Coweta, Okla. 

Coweta Band. 

P., Miss Elizabeth A. 
Durgan. 

Bath, Maine. 

Second Grade Band. 

P., Gordon A. Conner. 

Third Grade Band. 

P., Philip Guptill. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

St. Jerome’s Institute 
Bands. 

St. Clara. 

P., Howard O’Connell. 

St. John Baptist. 

P., Frank Healy. 

St. Benedict. 

P., Thomas Shea. 

St. Constantia. 

P., John Moriarty. 

St. Borromeo. 

P., John Brassil. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Watson House Band. 

P., Emily N. Rochester. 

Dorloo, N.Y. 

Hope Band. 

P., Mrs. Mary Weber. 
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71710 


71711 


71712 


71713 


71714 


71715 


71716 


71717 


71718 


71719 


71720 


71721 


71722 
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71726 
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Bath, Me. 

Kind Hearted Band. 

P., Nelson Rice. 

Moorestown, N. J. 

Loyal Legion Band. 

P., Mrs. M. H. Cooper, 

Waupun, Wis. 

Waupun Band. 

P., Rena Vermur. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Boys’ Prohibition Club; 
No. 1 Band. 

P., Miss Elfleda Ben- 
jamin. 

Goodrich, No. Dak. 

The Junior Band. 

P., Mr. C. E. Hutchin- 
son. 

Melrose, Mass. 

Young Defenders Band. 

P., George G. Barnes. 

Neponset, Mass. 

Unity Branch Band. 

P., Agnes B. Ruggles. 

Rapid City, So. Dak. 

Angell Band. 

P., Mrs. J. B. Gossage. 

Sunbury, Pa. 

Sixth Grade Band. 

P., Lillian Thurston. 

San Antonio, Texas. 

Bowie School Band. 

P., Master Fred Gur- 
insky. 

Centralia, Wash. 

Room 5, Wash. School 
Band. 

P., Harry Barnes. 

Rockville, Ind. 

Rosa Bonheur Band 

P., Walter Britton. 

Chelsea, Mass. 

Highland School Bands. 


Div. 3. 


Pes D. E. Hodsdon. 
Div. 

P., F. C. Jackson. 
Div. 8. 

P., F. E. Pratt. 

City Hall School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Esther Samuel. 
Div. 2. 

P., Elizabeth Simmons. 
Div. 3. 

P., H. M. Mycue. 
Div. 4. 


M. McPherson. 
Div. 6. 
P., A. L. Hayward. 
Div. 7. 
P., Mabel Bayley. 
Div. 8. 
P., E. V. Miller. 
Shawmut School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., H. L. Leighton 
Div. 2. 
P., M. E. Trowan. 
Div. 3. 
P., M. C. Currier. 
Div. 4. 
P., Marion Caverly. 
Broadway School Bds. 


M. Hawes. 
Div. 3. 
P., Margueretta Barnes. 


Div. 9. iv. 2 
P., F. A. Pool 
Iv. 3. 
EE Div. 2 P., A. S. Ray. 
P., A. B. Lyon 
iv. 1. 
P., E. A. Gault. 
a7 Div. 2. 
a7 P., L. F. Arey. 
Div. 4. 
P., A. B. Packard. 
P., S. E. Sears. Div. 5. 
mv. iv. P., G. E. Lewis. 
P., N. E. Ashley. P., H. E. Spear a all 
Div. 6. & 
P., C. E. Vance 
Div. 7. 
P., M. E. Durfee. a 
P., A. J. Green. 
iv 5 
P., S. A. Russ 
iv. 1. 
P., M. K. Low. 


ONE SOLDIER DEAD. 
A fair young mother calmly read, 
While one hand rocked the cradle bed 
Wherein her firstborn slept away 
The twilight of a summer day. 
She carelessly the paper turned 
Till ‘‘Latest War News’’ she discerned; 
“Our loss was small,’’ dispatches said— 
skirmish, and one soldier dead.” 


They troubled not to give his name, 
Or e’en the troop from which he came; 
For who, rejoicing in success, 

Cares if there be one private less? 

Only a soldier lying there, 

With blood upon his sunny hair, 

With no kind friend to raise his head 
Or treasure the last words he said. 


O happy mother, do you know 

That not so many years ago 

That soldier was a baby, too, 

With face as sweet, and eyes as blue 
As those within yon cradle there, 
And knew a mother’s tender care, 
Who now must sit alone and weep 
Because he wakes not from his sleep? 


And other thousands also said: 
‘Only a private soldier dead,”’ 
Without a passing thought that he 
Might one of nature’s nobles be, 
Or that the words that line contained 
Would wreck a life that yet remained. 
His mother waits for him in vain, 
For he, her only child, is slain. 

JEAN PAUL WAYNE, 


in Chicago Post. 


WHEN THE REGIMENT CAME BACK. 


All the uniforms were blue, all the swords and rifles 
new, 


When the regiment went marching down the 


street. 
All the men were hale and strong, as they proudly 
moved along ‘ 
Through the cheers that drowned the music of 
their feet. 
Oh, the music of their feet, keeping time to drums 
that beat! 
Oh, the glitter and the splendor of the sight! 
As with swords and rifles new, and in uniforms of 
blue, 
The regiment went marching to the fight! 


When the regiment came back all the guns and swords 
were black, 
And the uniforms had faded into gray; 
And the faces of the men who marched through that 
street again 
Seemed like faces of the dead who lose their way. 
For the dead who lose their way cannot look more 
gaunt or gray— . 
Oh, the sorrow and the anguish of the sight! 
Oh, the weary, lagging feet, out of step with drums 
that beat, 
When the regiment came marching from the fight! 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
in Weekly. 


WHAT ELLA WHEELER WILCO 
THINKS ABOUT DEATH. ° 
_ I believe that the spirits of our dear ones 
do return to us, to comfort, guide, and cheer. 
I believe that hundreds of well-authenticated 
instances exist where spirit forms have been 
seen—in broad light, and in their own like- 
ness. Thousands of instances have occurred 
where messages have been received from 
them, and I have no doubt that we are often 
visited by departed friends, whose presence 
te vaguely feel, but whom we cannot see or 
ear. 

Since such visitations are our only abso- 
lute proof of a future life, I fail to understand 
why religious people cry out against a belief 
in spirit-return. The "Bible is full of such 
occurrences, and the universe is the same 
to-day as it was in those historic times. 

That such messages have been received I 
have no doubt. That I myself have received 
them Lam confident. . ; 

Some people are endowed with what might 


TOWER OF LONDON. 


be called a spiritual telephone, just as others | 


have mechanical, musical or mathematical 
genius. But even as the earthly telephone 
at times is unreliable, and ‘‘Central’’ does not 
always make the right connection, so these 
spiritual wires are not always to be relied 
upon. 

I am confident we are all often surrounded 
be bands of invisible forces, spirits in various 
phases of development who are interested in 
our welfare. 

They are God’s messengers, sent to cheer 
and help struggling humanity. Call upon 
them—believe in them, but believe in your 
divine self and in the God of Love, and all 
will be well with you. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
in Herald of the Golden Age, England. 


THE JAPANESE ON OUR COAST. 

In the Catholic Advance, of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, of December 21, we found an exceedingly 
interesting article on the question, ‘‘Has 
Japan an army on our Pacific Coast?” 
writer says that in case of war with Japan 
there are a hundred thousand Japanese in 
the Pacific coast states, all re geass trained 
soldiers, who have already fought in the war 
with Russia and who are thoroughly reliable 
to fight for Japan. He adds that there are 
twenty-five thousand more in British Colum- 
bia and probably twenty thousand in Mexico. 
He has strong reasons for believing that these 
soldiers have arms for could be soon armed 
by Japanese vessels] and declares that they 
could do enormous damage to us on the 
Pacific coast and that practically Japan is 
to-day the great power on the Pacific against 
which we could make but very little head- 


way; all of which inclines us to think that» 


the sooner we get out of the Philippine Islands 
the better it will be. 

As we have said before, when Napoleon 
was urged by some of his officers to conquer 
certain provinces of China, his reply was, 
‘‘We might conquer some of their provinces, 
but we should teach them the art of war, and 
they with their enormous nation might some- 
time conquer France.” If China and Japan 


should unite it would not be wonderful if it 
should become necessary to destroy the Suez 
bombarding the 
T. ANGELL. 


canal to prevent their “up 
cities of France. GEO. 


Used by kind permission of Every Other Sunday. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 


There comes to our table from a kind- 
hearted and most intelligent lady, wife of one 
of our prominent physicians, a suggestion 
that in our town and city cemeteries it would 
be well to have erected near the soldiers’ 
graves statues of ‘‘The Christ of the Andes,” 
to remind all who visit these cemeteries that 
war can be prevented by Christian nations, 
and the lives of soldiers be saved. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


On November 16 we received from an 
Illinois editor a request to write an article of 
five thousand words for his paper. We re- 
plied that we have not time to write such an 
article, even if he should offer us [as another 
Illinois editor has] a thousand dollars. 

We have not time to even read and answer 
one letter in twenty that comes to us. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AMONG THE KIND LETTERS. 

Among the kind letters which come to our 
table is one from a leading Massachusetts 
educator in which he kindly couples our 
humble efforts for our country with those of 
Hoar, Edmunds, Schurz and Boutwell, and 
assuring us of his full sympathy in all our 
positions on war and cruelty, bids us ‘‘God- 
speed” in our work. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for December, 1907. 
Fines and witness fees, $185.30. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. Charles I. Travelli, $25; George G. Hall, $25; 
John Fogg Twombly, $25; Franklin Lindley Couch, 
$25; M. S. P. Pollard, $25; John J. Hicks, $20; Mrs. 
C. S. Rogers, $3; J. E. Waterman, $0.75; Bertha 
Franklin, $0.50. 

TEN DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. Homer Earle Sargent, Mrs. S. J. Prouty, 
John W. Wheelwright, Walter Hunnewell, Miss 
Mary Lee Ware, Mrs. John E. Parsons, J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., Edw. M. Brewer, H. O. Under- 
wood, Walter N. Buffum, Miss Alice W. Adams. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 
Col. Timothy Bigelow Chapter D. A. R., Mrs. 


A. T. Potter, Miss Grace M. Dutcher, Hopedale 
Coal & Ice Co., Bigelow & Dowse Co., Mrs. A. G. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Bullock, J. Brown & Sons, Charles S. Bird, A friend 
in Salem, Geo. S. Homer, W. L. Felch, Geo. A. 
Frost, E. D. Newcomb, Miss A. H. Boardman, G. A. 
Tapley, H. H. Mawhinney & Co., L. C. Howes, 
J. H. G. Gilbert, Mrs. Geo. Putnam, John H. Coes, 
Henry L. Green, James Logan, Mrs. Henry P. Doe, 
J. R. Simpson, Creese & Cook, Miss Susie Dickinson, 
Mrs. A. M. Pickford, W. W. Spaulding, Miss Sarah 
Eaton, Miss Lydia A. Putney, Miss M. Louise Jack- 
son, Payson Church, Easthampton, Mrs. Mathilde 
Friedman, Mrs. Elliot W. Fiske, Hon. W. M. Crane, 
Alexander Cochrane, Lewando’s, Mrs. Caroline C. 
Earle, Mrs. T. F. Goodrich, J. C. Braman. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


C. H. Jones, Mrs. S. F. Scott, Miss M. L. Ward, 
T. C. Defriez, Sarah E. Balcomb, Mrs. J. A. Taft, 
Bay State Fuel Co. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. W. H. Hunter, Miss A. W. Bancroft, Judith 
O'Neal, W. L. Soule, M.D., Miss F. Browne, E. C. 
Barber, C. W. Amory, Bryant Band of Mercy of 
S. Egremont, Mrs. H. V. Buskirk, Mrs. A. J. Brown, 
Mrs. E. L. Spencer, Mrs. K. P. Crawford, W. E. 
Hickman, Mrs. F. M. Dodge, Mrs. L. H. Collins, 
W. H. Allen, M.D., W. F. Bradbury, A. M. Bartlett, 
Mrs. C. D. Allen, W. C. Chamberlain, Mrs. C. F. 
Baker, M. F. Jones, H. Bailey, A. F. Adams, 
J.C. Batchelder, Mrs. R. Gaskill, Mrs.W. A. Wescott, 
Mrs. Carlton Howes, Dr. K. A. Campbell, Geo. 
Willard, Master Harry W. Searles, Miss Bessie 
Roper, F. J. Dutcher, Mrs. H. W. Day, Frank W. 
Pratt, Mrs. Lillijene A. Heath, Mrs. Mary A. Jones, 
Mrs. A. C. Hawes, B. J. Clancy, Mrs. M. Gilmore, 
M. Estelle Gillon, Rev. D. F. McGrath, G. F. Mur- 
dock, Mrs. C. O. Prentiss, H. E. Trask, Mrs. A. B. 
Welch, Mrs. Ida F. Scott, Mrs. A. F. Jackson, Mrs. 
C. A. Smith, J. B. Driscoll, M. U. Gaskill, J. A. 
George, Mrs. Chas. P. Fleming, G. S. Kizirboho- 
scion, Rev. T. M. Huston, Jas. J. Fox, Mrs. L. A. 
Blanchard, Clifford B. Arnold, C. A. Kiegwin, Mrs. 
I. V. Hammond, Mrs. C. M. Aldrich, Mrs. S. A. 
Eastman, Mrs. R. W. Davis, Green Bros., Z. C. 
Field, H. H. Lent, Master Ralph W. Luce, Chas. S. 
Mullane, Wm. S. Marden, Mrs. W. S. Wood, Mrs. 
C. B. Godfrey, Mrs. Philip Cenedella, Miss Amy C. 
Harris, Miss Mary C. Harris, Chas. E. Cook, C. A. 
Root, Mrs. Chas. Root, James Daley, Dr. F. W. 
Barnes, Mrs. C. L. Rogers, Mrs. Grace H. Cole, 
Miss Anna I. Wood, Mrs. Lewis Murdock, Mrs. C. A. 
Kolb, Daniel E. O’Brien, Arthur Wheelock, Mrs. 
L. F. Sumner, Dr. A. E. Gray, Mrs. A. A. Putnam, 
Mrs. C. E. Nutting, Mrs. G. H. Schultz, Mrs. 
Martha J. Dennett, Mrs. J. Northrop, Mrs. S. F. 
Smith, Mrs. C. Sherman Howard, Arthur Lamson, 
Rev. J. M. Cruse, Miss Lizzie H. Ball, Chas. A. 
Brown, Mrs. Lilla F. Prouty, Mrs. Harry C. Snow, 
Mrs. Lelia P. Johnson, Mrs. Sarah H. Johnson, F. A. 
Holbrook, Rev. H. M. Kittredge, Mrs. M. F. Kelly, 
Rev. Geo. H. Horton, J. Hervey, Andrew N. 
Maxon, Dr. Thos. F. Roche, S. V. Crane, Frank L. 
Bills, Thos. Leonard, F. E. Cook, Mrs. W. T. 
Mackay, Lewis Stone, Mrs. C. J. Fisk, Mrs. F. B. 
Austin, Mrs. H. M. Curtis, Mrs. Wm. B. Hale, 
Orlando Avery, Mrs. M. Whitney, Mrs. A. S. Snare, 
Mrs. Susan M. Pond, Mrs. Amy Callahan, Herbert 
W. Austin, Mrs. H. F. Roberts. 

Total, $600.25. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

New Haven Society P. C. to A., $108; Mrs. S. B. 
Cone, $6; Etta Miller, $4.90; Moore’s Agency, $4; 
Mrs. W. A. Rice, $3.15; Mrs. S. J. Prouty, $3.15; 
Amelia G. Mace, $3; Mrs. Acsah Morgan, $2.30; 
W. H. Guild & Co., $2.25; H. Golderger, $2.25; 
Miss Esther Holland, $2.25; Grumiaux’s Agency, 
$2; Mrs. J. W. Winkley, $2; Rosa M. Towne, $2; 
E. J. Pierce, $2; S. N. Emerson, $2; Miss L. R. 
Johnson, $2; Mrs. D. J. Ayer, $1.75; Mrs. W. C. 
Stoddard, $1.75; Miss Calla Harcourt, $1.75; Miss 
Lydia A. Clegg, $1.60; Henry A. Field, $1.50; 
Mrs. Helena Keith, $1.50; Miss M. J. Wendell, $1.50; 
Mrs. M. R. Wendell, $1.50; Bessie G. Smith, $1.50; 
Charles Bradburn, $1.25; North Vt. Agency, $1.25; 
Hanson’s Agency, $1.25; C. E. Breckenridge, $0.75; 
A. P. Belden, $0.75; Miss Kendall, $0.64. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. A. D. Hilton, Miss E. A. Randall, Mrs. J. P. 
Garnett, Mary G. Webster, Mrs. Harvey Wheeler, 


Mrs. S. F. Winn, Elien Channing, Mrs. L. G. 
D’Estelle, John Wanamaker, Co-op. Teachers’ 
Agency, Mrs. L. L. Turner, Mrs. L. P. Mallory, 
Mrs. J. M. Whiting, Mrs. P. C. Page, Miss M, Saun- 
ders, Miss Louise Caldwell, Nellie S. Clifford, A. B 
Stanton, Mrs. Elizabeth Corbin, Mrs. J. M. Stick- 
ney, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, James Cash, Mrs. E. J. 
Snow, Hannah M. Morgan, Susannah Brinton, 
Mrs. G. H. Kendall, Miss E. L. Everett, Ettie F. 
Stearns, Miss Mary: Fraser, Mrs. B. F. Powell, 
A. S. Chapin, Miss Cobb, Mrs. Geo. Edson. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Miss B. Smythe, Carl Pritting, Miss M. M. 
Brewerton, H. G. Whitten, Miss E. N. Rochester, 
Mrs. D. E. Murphy, Mary E. Lambert, Mrs. F. M. 
Spiller, Mme. Roux, Mrs. S. S. Porter, Mrs. S. A. 
Bayer, Mrs. J. K. Wildman, Mrs. O. W. Heberton, 
Mrs. Emily Hoppin, R. B. Gifford, Mrs. W. C. 
Cramer, G. W. Allen, H. E. Lantz, Pauline Allen, 
Gladys Knowlton, Mrs. B. F. Ford, Mary H. Leon- 
ard, Frances Cooper, Mrs. S. F. Morey, E. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Peter Russ, H. M. Curtiss, Mrs. A. H. Mayhew, 
Mrs. E. T. Warner, Gay Pratt, Emily L. Clark, 
Mrs. S. Birch, Miss G. L. Hathaway, Mary E. Cur- 
tis, Lucy S. Bowers, Mrs. J. E. Z. Turney, G. W. 
Keith, Mrs. C. P. Croft, A. T. Arnold, E. Hesser, 
R. Studley, Misses Gay, Miss F. I. Chaffey, Mrs. 
W. F. Parrott, Mrs. A. R. Larrabee, Emma Wolfe, 
L. W. & A. F. Lesley, Mrs. N. Clute, Martha L. 
Whelden, Mrs. M. A. Holman, Miss E. Kingman, 
Mrs. M. Hockert, T. J. Bishop, Miss E. C. Young, 
E. F. Clark, Miss E. Emerson, R. G. Carruthers, 
Miss H. O. Boone, Annah Stanton, B. H. Shay, 
H. G. Lund, Mrs. W. H. Houghton, Miss Eliza J. 
Quero, Mrs. Flora T. Neff, J. L. Truitt, Mrs. M. S. 
Curtis, Miss L. Prentiss, Miss N. J. Case, Mrs. H. E. 
Williams, M. J. Carroll, Mrs. D. J. Ayer, Mrs. M. T. 
Mitchell, Miss K. L. Stanley, N. Fisher, G. Reardon, 
A. P. Friedrich, Crowley’s Agency, Bennett’s 
Agency, Sub. News Co. - 

All others, $58.19. 

Total, $303.93. 

Sales of Publications, $68.47. 

Interest, $11.43. 

Total, $1,470.38. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society for December, 1907. 

Mrs. A. L. Lowry, $50; Mrs. Mary Kerr, $40; 
Mrs. S. J. Prouty, $15; Toronto Humane Society, 
$8.75; Central Pub. House, $7.50; Hon. Clement 
B. Penrose, $5; Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $5; Edwin S. 
Thompson, $5; Miss L. Prentiss, $5; J. A. Myers, 
$3.75; Irving N. Roe, $2.60; Lutheran Evangelist, 
$2.50; J. M. Thompson, $2.50; Mrs. F. H. Guill- 
iame, $1; Mrs. E. C. Thompson, $1. 

Sales of Publications, $19.86. 

Interest, $77.74. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. : 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American lications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 
and children. 


Humane Horse 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts, 


“ 


(German) heavy paper 35 cts. 

(Modern Greek) 4 paper 25 cts. 

(Spanish) . paper 10 cts. 

(Swedish) . ‘ paper 20 cts. 
For wis Sake, cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York's 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


The Strike at Shane's, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher's price), 

New, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts, 
Angell —_ Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 


mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
eo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 
T. Angell—Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 


cents. 
e Bell o tri, m by ng- 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or. 


$2.00 per 100 


& 


Book, compiled by 
eo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 5 
Humane Training and Treatment of 
the Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 1 
Care of Horses, 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell . 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two sides ) 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, k form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or . 2.00 “ 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


1 cent. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 


-Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 


cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

&@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Mink St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 

Associate Life 50 00 ae 1 00 

Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P.C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 rae 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second class matter. 
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